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But,  tbou|i;h  the  political  and  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  of  society  was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
Freemasonry;  and,  though  the  seoiet  absociationsof 
the  ancients  were  dl.s8olved  in  the  tifth  century,  h) 
the  command  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  yet  tlicre  art. 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ancient  myste¬ 
ries  were  observed  in  private,  lung  after  their  pub¬ 
lic  abolition,  by  those  enemies  of  Christianity  who 
were  still  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Some  authors*  even  inform  us,  that  this  was  actually 
the  case,  ainl  that  the  Grecian  rites  exi.sted  in  the 
eighth  centnry,  and  were  never  completely  abol- 
ishedf.  These  considerations  enable  us  to  connect 
the  heathen  mysteries,  with  that  trading  association 
of  architects,  which  appeared,  during  the  dark  ages, 
under  the  special  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  insatiable  desire  for  external  tinery ,  and  gaudy 
ceremonies,  which  was  displayed  by  the  catholic 
priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  introduced 
a  corresponding  desire  fur  splendid  monasteries,  and 
magnificent  catliedrals.  But  as  the  demand  for 
thesb  biiildings  was  urgent,  and  continually  increas¬ 
ing,  it  was  with  great  ditBculty  that  artificers  could 
be  procured,  even  for  the  erection  of  such  pious 
ivorks.  In  order  to  encourage  the  profession  of 
architecture,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the  other 
potentates  of  Europe,  conferred  on  the  fraternity  uf 
Freemasons,  the  most  important  privileges;  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  be  governed  by  laws,  customs,  and 
ceremonies,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  associa¬ 
tion  w'as  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  of  Italian, 
Greek,  French,  German,  and  Flemish  artists,  who 
were  denominated  Freemasons,  and  who,  ranging 
from  one  country  to  another,  erected  those  elegant 
churches  and  cathedrals,  which,  though  they  once 
gratified  the  pride,  and  sheltered  the  rites  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  priesthood,  now  excite  the  notice  of  antiqua¬ 
rians,  and  administer  to  the  grandeur  of  king¬ 
doms.  The  government  of  this  association  was  re¬ 
markably  regular.  Its  nieiiibers  lived  in  a  camp  of 
huts,  reared  beside  the  building  in  which  they  were 
employed.  A  surveyor,  or  master,  presided  over, 
and  directed  the  whole.  Every  tenth  man  was  call¬ 
ed  a  warden,  and  overlooked  tnose  who  were  under 
his  charge;  and  such  artificers  as  were  not  members 
of  this  fraternity,  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
those  buildings  which  Freemasons  alone  had  a  title 
to  rearj.  It  may  seem  strange,  and,  perhaps  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  have  already  said,  that  the 
fraternity  of  Freemasons  should  have  been  sanction¬ 
ed,  and  even  protected  by  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
Secret  associations,  indeed,  are  always  a  terror  to  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  tyranny.  But  the  church  of 
Rome,  instead  of  approving  of  the  principles  of 
Freemasonry,  by  the  encouragement  and  patronage 
which  they  gave  to  architects,  only  employed  them 
as  instruments  for  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  sa¬ 
tiating  their  ambition.  For  in  after  ages,  when 
Masons  were  more  numerous,  and  when  the  demand 
for  religious  structures  was  less  urgent  than  before, 
the  bishops  of  Rome  deprived  the  fraternity  of  those 
very  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
them  without  solicitation,  and  persecuted,  with  un- 
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relenting  rage,  the  very  men  whom  they  had  volun¬ 
tarily  taken  into  favour,  who  had  contributed  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Wherever  the  catholic  religion  was  taught,  the 
meetings  of  Freemasons  were  sanctioned  and  pa¬ 
tronized  The  principles  of  the  order  were  even 
imported  into  Scotland*,  where  they  continued,  for 
in.iny  ages,  in  their  primitii'e  simplicity,  lung  after 
they  had  been  extinguished  in  the  continental  king- 
dnius.  In  this  manner,  Scotland  became  the  centre 
fruin  which  these  principles  again  issued,  to  illumi¬ 
nate,  not  only  the  nations  on  the  continent,  but 
every  civilized  portion  of  the  habitable  world. 
vVhat  those  causes  were  which  continued  the  socie- 
t'cs  of  Freemasons  longer  in  Britain  than  in  other  j 
i-ouiitries,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  determine;! 
but  as  the  fact  itself  is  unquestionably  true,  it  musti 
have  arisen,  either  from  some  favourable  circum-j 
stance  in  the  political  state  of  Britain,  which  did  not 
[exist  in  the  other  governments  of  Europe;  or  from 
the  superior  policy,  by  which  the  British  Masons 
eluded  the  suspicion  of  their  enemies,  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  prudnece  with  which  they  maintained  the  prinii 
live  simplicity,  and  respectability  of  their  order. 
The  former  of  the.se  causes,  had,  without  doubt,  a 
considerable  share,  in  producing  the  effect  under 
consideration;  and  we  know  for  certain,  that,  in  our 
own  days,  the  latter  has  preserved  Freemasonry  in  a 
‘lourishing  condition  throughout  these  united  king¬ 
doms,  while,  in  other  countries,  the  imprudence  and 
foolisli  innovations  of  its  members,  have  exposed 
it  to  the  severest  and  justest  censure,  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  most  violent  persecutions.  It  is  a  fact, 
requiring  no  confirniation,  and  resulting  from  the 
most  obvious  causes,  that  Freemasonry  never 
flourishes  in  seasons  of  public  commotion;  and  even 
in  (Treat  Britain,  though  the  seat  of  war  is  common¬ 
ly  in  foreign  countries,  it  has  universally  declined. 
But  in  those  lands,  which  arc  the  theatre  of  hostili¬ 
ties  it  will  be  neglected  in  a  still  greater  degree; 
and,  if  these  hostilities  are  long  continued,  or  fre¬ 
quently  recur,  the  very  name  and  principles  of  the 
order  must  be  soon  extinguished.  Amid  those  con 
tinual  wars,  therefore,  which,  during  the  middle 
ages,  distracted  and  desolated  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  association  of  architects  would  be  soon  dis¬ 
solved  ;  while,  in  the  humble  village  of  Kilwinning, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  they  found  a  safe 
retreat  from  the  violent  convulsions  of  continental 
wars. 

Before  we  detail  the  progress  of  Freemasonry,  af¬ 
ter  its  importation  into  Britain,  it  will  be  nccessa 
ry  to  give  some  account  of  the  Knights  Templars,  a 
fraternity  of  Freemasons  whose  adlnence  and  virtues 
often  raised  the  envy  of  contemporaries,  and  whose 
unmerited  and  unhappy  end  must  have  often  excited 
the  compassion  of  posterity.  It  would  be  needless 
labour  to  enter  into  any  investigation,  in  order  to 
prove,  that  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was 
a  branch  of  Freemasonry.  This  fact  has  been  inva¬ 
riably  acknowledged  by  Freemasons  themselves; 
and  none  have  been  more  zealous  to  establish  it  than 
the  enemies  of  their  ordert.  The  former  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  fact,  not  because  it  was  creditable  to 
them,  but  because  it  was  true;  and  the  latter  have 
supported  it,  because  by  the  aid  of  a  little  sophistry, 
it  might  be  employed  to  dis^ace  their  opponents. 

The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  instituted 
during  the  crusades,  in  the  year  1118,  by  Hugo  de 


•  A.  D.  114I}-  Vid.  Statistical  .\erount  of  Scotland,  toI  xi.  Par¬ 
ish  of  Kilwinning;  or  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  A|>nl  1802,  p-  243- 
t  Vid.  Barrud's  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism,  vol .  2.  p.  379 — 383- 
where  this  is  attempted  at  some  length.  As  Barniel,  how 
ever,  was  unacquainted  with  the  observances  of  the  Templars 
and  Slasons,  he  has  attributed  to  both  many  absurd  rites  wnich 
probably  never  existed  but  in  hii  own  mind.  For  the  same 
reason,  ne  ha.s  omitted  many  points  of  resemMaiiCe  which  would 
^  have  established  the  common  opinion  upon  an  immoveaulc  Cnun- 
dation. 


Paganis,  and  Goeffrey  of  St.  Omers.  It  received 
this  appellation  because  its  members  originally  resi¬ 
ded  near  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  Saviour.  Though  the  professed  object 
of  this  religious  association  was  to  protect  those 
Christian  pil^ims,  whose  mistaken  piety  had  led 
them  to  the  Holy  City;  yet  it  is  almost  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  its  chief  an  1  primary  intentioDj  was  to 
practise  and  preserve  the  rites  and  mysteries  of 
Masonry.  \Vc  know  at  leaast,  that  the  Knights 
Templars,  not  only  possessed  the  mysteries,  but  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremonies,  and  inculcated  the  duties  cf 
Freemasons;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  prac¬ 
tising  of  these  rites  could  contribute  nothing  to  the 
protection  and  comfort  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims. 
Had  the  Templars  publicly  avowed  the  real  object 
of  their  institution,  instead  of  that  favour  which 
they  so  long  enjoved,they  would  have  experienced 
the  animosity  of  t^e  church  of  Rome.  But  as  they 
were  animated  with  a  sincere  regard  for  the  Catbs- 
lic  religion,  and  with  a  decided  abhorrence  for  the 
inhdel  possessors  of  Judea,  it  was  never  once  sus 
'  pected  that  they  transacted  any  other  business  at 
their  secret  meetings,  but  that  which  concerned  the 
regulation  of  their  order,  the  advancement  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  extirpation  of  its  enemies.  The  many 
prodigies  of  valour  which  they  exhibited  against  the 
infidels;  the  many  charitable  deeds  which  they 
performed  towards  the  distressed  pilgrims;  and  the 
many  virtues  which  adorned  their  private  character, 
procured  them,  from  the  rulers  of  Europe,  that  re¬ 
spect  and  authority  to  which  they  were  so  justly  en¬ 
titled,  and  which  they  so  long  maintained.  But  re¬ 
spect  and  authority  were  not  the  only  rewards  which 
tliey  purchased  by  their  virtues  and  military  prowess. 
From  the  mr-iificence  of  the  Popes,  the  generosity 
of  the  pious" princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  gratitude  of  those  opulent  pilgrims,  who,  in  the 
moments  of  distress,  had  experienced  their  kind  as¬ 
sistance,  the  Knights  Templars  had  acquired  such 
immense  pos.sessions  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  France,  that  their  revenues  often 
exceeded  those  of  the  secular  princes.  Thus  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  circumstances,  and  being  fatigued 
with  those  unsuccessful  struggles  against  the  infidels, 
which  they  had  maintained  with  such  manly  courage, 
they  returned  to  their  native  land  to  enjoy,  in  peace 
and  i,iiiet,  the  recompense  of  their  toils.  But,  like 
all  men  who  are  suddenly  transported  from  danger 
and  fatigue,  to  opulence  and  ease,  many  of  the  Tem- 
1  plars  deviated  from  that  virtuous  course,  which  they 
had  hitherto  pursued,  and  indulged  too  freely  in 
those  luxuries  and  fashionable  amusements  to  which 
they  were  invited  by  opulence,  and  impelled  by  in¬ 
activity.  Thus,  from  the  indiscretions  of  a  few,  did 
the  Knights  Templars  lose  a  considerable  share  of 
those  honours,  and  that  celebrity  which  they  had 
long  enjoyed.  But  this  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
attachment  to  luxurious  indolence,  were  the  only 
crimes  of  which  the  Templars  were  guilty;  and  to 
men  of  honour  and  spirit  like  them,  the  forfeiture 
of  popularity  which  was  the  consequence  of  their 
apostacy,  would  be  a  sufficient  punishment.  Thu 
however,  was  not  the  sentiment  of  Philip  the  Fair 
That  barbarous  monarch,  instigated  by  private  re¬ 
venge  against  some  individuals  of  the  order;  en 
couraged  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  in  their  ample 
revenue;  and  spurred  on  by  a  spirit  which  seldom 
resides  in  a  human  breast,  imprisoned  in  one  day 
all  the  Templars  in  France,  merely  at  the  instance 
of  two  worthless  members  of  the  order,  who  had 
been  disgraced  and  punished  by  their  superiors,  for 
'he  enormity  of  their  crimes.  It  was  pretended  by 
these  base  accusers,  that  the  Templars  abjured  our 
Saviour,  that  they  spit  upon  his  cross,  that  they 
burned  their  children,  and  committed  other  atro¬ 
cious  crimes,  from  which  the  human  mind  recoils 
with  horror,  and  which  could  have  been  perpetrated 
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only  by  men  so  completely  abandoned  as  the  in¬ 
formers  themselves.  Under  the  pretence  of  dis¬ 
covering  what  degree  of  credit  might  be  attached  to 
these  accusations;  the  Templars  were  extended  on 
the  rack  till  they  confessed  the  crimes  with  which 
they  w'ere  charged.  Several  of  the  Knights,  when 
stretched  on  this  instrument  of  agony,  made  every 
acknowledgement  which  their  persecutors  desired 
But  others,  retaining  on  the  rack  that  fortitude  and 
contempt  of  death  which  they  had  exhibited  on  the 
field,  persisted  in  denying  the,  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  maintained  with  their  latest  breath,  the 
innocence  of  their  order.  Many  of  those,  even,  who 
had  tamely  submitted  to  their  persecutors,  retracted 
those  ignominious  confessions  which  the  rack  had  ex¬ 
torted;  and  maintained  their  integrity  in  the  midst  of 
those  flames  which  the  barbarous  Philip  had  kindled 
for  their  destruction.  FifW-nihe  of  these  unhappy 
men  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris,  by  a  slow  fire;  and 
the  same  vindictive  and  inhuman  spirit  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  other  provinces  of  France,  and  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  .fortitude  which,  in  every 
country,  was  displayed  by  these  unfortunate  suffer- 1 
ers,  could  have  been  inspired  by  innocence  alone; 
and  is  a  strong  proof,  that  their  minds  were  not  so 
enervated  by  indolence,  nor  their  bodies  so  enfeebled 
by  luxury  as  has  been  generally  believed.  The  on¬ 
ly  murmurs  which  parted  from  their  lips,  were  those 
which  expressed  their  anguish  and  remorse,  that 
they  had  betrayed,  in  the  hour  of  pain,  the  interest', 
of  their  order,  and  had  confessed  themselves  guilty 
of  crimes,  unworthy  of  a  Templar  and  a  man. 

[To  b«  continued.] 


EIiECTIOK  OF  OFFICERS. 


Solomon's  Chapter,  yo.  31,  Poughkeepsie. 

John  H.  Davis,  High  Priest;  William  T.  Bildcn, 
K.;  Stephen  Cleveland,  S.;  Josiah  Burritt,  Treas.; 
Barnet  Hopkins,  Secy.;  Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  C. 
Host;  Ebenezer  K.  Dakin,  P.  Sojourner;  David 
Boyd,  U.  A.  Cant.;  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  M.  Ist 
Vail;  Leonard  niaison,  2d  do.;  John  Brush,  3d  do.; 
John  I.  Hibard,  Tyler.  Meeting  1st  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  after  full  moon. 

Solomon’s  Lodge  No.  G,  Pougkkeepisie. 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  M.;  JohnH.  Davis,  S. 
VV.;  Stephen  Cleveland,  J.  W.;  Nathan  H.  Jewett, 
Treas.;  VVilliam  Broas,  Secy.;  Lewis  Pine,  S.  1).; 
Thomas  P.  Stoughton,  J.  1).;  J.  J.  Hibard,  P.  T.  B. 
Myer,  Stewards;  Leonard  Maison,  Martin  Hotf 
man,  2d,  Masters  of  Ceremonies;  John  J.  Hibard, 
Tyler.  Meeting  evening  of  full  moon. 

Officers  of  Kingston  Lodge,  No.  20 — Elected  21th 
Dec.  182-5. 

Abraham  Myer,  W.  M.;  James  G.  Wilson,  S.W.; 
Hiram  Green,  J.  W'.;  John  Beekman,  Treasr.;  John 
V'an  Buren,  Secy.;  Lewis  Mason,  S.  1).;  Aaron  F. 
Saques,  J.  D.;  Isaac  Dubois  and  Henry  Darling, 
Stewards;  Abraham  Elmendorf,  Tyler.  Meeting 
every  full  moon. 

Mount  Calvary  Encampmerd,  Middlebury,  J'ermont. 

At  a  regular  communication  of  Mount  Calvary 
Encampment,  held  at  Mason’s  Hall  in  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  on  the  Oth  ult.  the  following  Sir  Knights 
were  duly  elected  to  the  offices  respectively  annex¬ 
ed  to  their  names:  M.  E.  and  Rev.  Sir  Alexander 
Lovell, G.C.;  E.  Sir  Daniel  L.  Potier,  Generalissi¬ 
mo;  E.  Sir  John  M.  Weeks,  Captain  General;  E 
Sir  Asahel  Parsons,  Prelate;  Sir  Charles  Bowen, 
Treasurer;  Sir  Lebbeus  Harris,  Recorder;  Sir  Ju.s- 
tus  Foot,  Senior  War  Jen;  Sir  Herman  Matthews, 
Junior  Warden;  Sir  Joseph  Smith,  Sword  Bearer;, 
Sir  Nathaniel  Gibson,  Standard  Bearer;  Sir  Ira  Al¬ 
len,  Warder;  Sir  Reuben  Saxton,  Sit  Stephen  Smith, 
Sir  John  Hacket,  Capt.  Guards;  Sir  Alexader 
Lovell,  Sir  Herman  Matthews,  Sir  Charles  Bow¬ 
en,  Prud.  Committee;  Sir  John  Copeland,  Commis¬ 
sary;  Sir  John  Houghton,  Sentinel. 


A  young  gentleman,  who  had  quarreled  with  a 
lady  to  whom  be  paid  his  addresses,  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  threaten,  that  he  would  publish  the  letters  she 
had  written  him.  “  That  (she  replied)  woul  be  really 
vexatious;  for  I  though  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  contents,  I  certauilv  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  directions!” 


ARTS  Ain>  SCIRNCXIS. 


Abf.le  tree,  a  species  of  white  poplar  bearing 
a  larger  leaf,  a  finer  grain,  and  being  a  quicker  grow¬ 
er  than  the  trild  Abele  Tree  or  common  white  poplar. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  lobes 
of  a  very  dark  colour  on  their  upper  side,  and  white 
and  downy  on  tlieir  under.  The  young  branches 
have  a  purple  bark  covered  with  a  white  down,  but 
the  bark  of  the  stem  and  older  branches  is  gray. 

“  In  moist  and  boggy  places,”  says  Evelyn,  “  they 
will  flourish  wonderfully,  so  the  ground  be  not  spew¬ 
ing,  but  especially  near  the  margins  and  banks  of 
rivers,  and  in  low,  sweet,  and  fertile  grounds.” 

The  best  sort  of  Abele  treeshaving  been  originally 
procured  from  Holland,  it  is  in  some  places  known 
by  the  name  of  dutch  beech  and  it  is  recorded  that 
about  A.  D.  16.59,  ten  thousand  Abelas  were  import¬ 
ed  from  Flanders  and  transplanteil  into  many  coun 
tics. 

They  are  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  their 
growth,  and  the  Dutch,  with  whom  the  Abele  is  a 
favourite,  consider  a  plantation  of  tliose  trees,  made 
at  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  to  be  an  ample  provision 
for  a  marriage  portion.  In  England,  some  Abelcs, 
planted  twenty  years,  measured  six  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference;  and  another  instance  ir  given  of  a  tree 
twelve  years  old  girting  four  feet,  and  increasing 
from  three  to  four  inches  each  year  in  circumference. 
An  Abele  tree  is  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  as  growing 
at  Sion  near  Brentford  w  hich  was  lopped  in  Februa¬ 
ry,  that  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  subsequent 
year,  produced  branches  as  big  as  a  man’s  wrist. 
Its  height  varies  from  about  forty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  colour  of  the  w  ood  is  white 
with  a  tinge  of  umber  or  brown,  and  from  a  slight 
discolouration  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  annual  rings 
their  increase  is  easily  noted.  The  w  ood  is  of  a  very 
uniform  texture. 

If  we  reckon  the  stiffness  of  oak  to  100,  the  still¬ 
ness  of  Abele  may  be  taken  at  a  tenth  less.  It  is 
nearly  15-100  tougher  than  oak, but  it  has  not  more 
than  7-lOthsof  its  stifl’ness.  A  cubic  foot  when  d  y 
weighs  about  32  1-2  pounds  avoirdupois;  and  the 
medium  cohesive  force  of  a  square  inc'a  is  57ll 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

It  is  less  combustible  than  many  other  w'oods, 
burning  ”  untowardly  and  rather  moulders  away  than 
maintains  any  sold  heat.”  Un  this  account  it  is  not 
W’ell'adapted  for  fuel. 

The  Abele  is  enumerated  by  Vitruvius  (B.  xi.) 
among  woods  used  for  building,  and  as  being  in 
many  situations  serviceable  from  its  toughness,  and 
also  from  its  colour  and  lightness  to  be  proper  for 
carving. 

Evelyn  mentions  its  being  an  “  incomparable  wood 
for  butcher’s  trays,  and  fur  all  kinds  of  turnery  and 
toy-work,  and  fur  the  carver.”  From  the  lightness 
of  the  wood  saving  much  of  the  carriage,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  packing  cases,  and,  much  used  for  this 
purpose  by  foreign  merchants.  As  also  fur  its  not 
being  liable  to  split  in  nailing.  It  is  a  favourite  with 
bellows  makers,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  a  district  in 
Holland,  which  is  noted  for  its  jiroduction,  makes 
shoes  of  this  wood,  of  which  they  export  immense  | 
quantities,  besides  supplying  e.xclusively  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland.  For  all  sorts  of  wooden  domestic 
vessels  it  is  much  esteemed,  and  in  particular  situa¬ 
tions  for  ship’s  pumps.  It  is  used  fur  carts,  as  well 
probably  from  a  property  w  liich  it  possesses  in  a  re 
markable  degree,  of  giving  way  to  the  nail,  and 
closing  upon  it  afterwards;  as  for  its  lightness  and 
toughness.  The  woo<l  of  the  Abele  hat  been  long 
recommended  by  old  women  for  ”  makir,g  shelves  of 
cheese  rooms,  and  for  farm  houses  in  general,  as 
neither  mice  nor  mites  will  att;ick  it.”  Tlie  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  repeated  by  a  recent  compiler, 
with  out  any  qualification. 

The  durability  of  the  Abele  when  used  in  building, 
depends  entirely  on  its  situation,  with  regard  to  dry¬ 
ness  or  moisture.  In  contact  with  moisture  it  quicK- 
ly  rots  and  decays;  but  under  cover  and  in  a  dry 
and  well  aired  situation,  its  durability  is  equal  to 
pine  timber. 

Besides  it!  not  being  liable  to  shrink,  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  for  floors  and  wainscoting, 
on  account  of  its  lesser  inflammability';  but  its  soft¬ 
ness  is  an  objection  to  its  use  in  flooring.  “  Lord 
Sheffield,”  says  Pontey',  “  Las  lately  made  some 


floors,  which,  in  appearance,  are  superior  to  any 
thing  he  had  .seen,  whether  of  deal  or  oak,  and  he 
sees  no  reason  to  doubt  its  durability.  Floors,  how 
ever,  he  considers  as  one  only  of  the  many  inferior 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applicable,  as  it  is  certainly 
proper  for  almost  every  article  of  furniture  usually 
made  of  mahogany.  For  the  lighter  descriptions  of 
this  wood  now  so  fashionable  (and  high  jiriced)  it 
might  be  made  a  very  good  substitute  without  any 
other  addition  to  the  natural  colour  of  its  heart  than 
the  means  cabinet  makers  generally  resort  to  in  or¬ 
der  to  heighten  the  colour  of  such  wood.  And  with 
respect  to  the  sap,  and  where  more  of  colour  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  aquafortis  stain  will  instantly  produce  it, 
so  far  as  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  real  mahogany.  He  thinks  it  equal  to  the 
best  in  colour  and  smoothness  of  surface,  and  much 
superior  to  the  plain  or  inferior  sorts  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  as  well  in  transparency  as  V’ariety;  and  it  has 
the  father  advantage  over  mahogany  and  most  other 
woods,  that  it  takes  but  little  of  either  oil  or  rubbing 
to  produce  upon  it  a  sort  of  mellow  shining  surface, 
so  much  admired  in  furniture,  that  has  been  some 
years  subjected  to  proper  attention.” 

In  landscape  gardening,  the  Abele  is  employed  to 
screen  unseemly  or  unimportant  buildings,  or  walls, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  from  the  denseness  of 
itr  foilage.  Its  shade  is  reckoned  wholesome,  and 
its  “  umbram  hospitalcm”  is  celcbraled.  In  modern 
practice  the  Abele  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  walk? 
or  dressed  lawns,  as  it  suckers,  and  the  litter  which 
Its  leaves  produce  in  autumn,  are  detrimentaJ  to  that 
verdure  and  neatness  of  the  turf  which  ate  essential 
in  those  situations.  [Dictionary  of  Architecture. 


ChEMICAI.  LIQUinOR  SOLl’TIONOF  AXXATTO. 
An  alkaline  solution  of  annatto  has  long  been  used 
under  the  name  of  the  nankeen  dye:  and  Mr.  Ford 
has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  article  under  tho 
above  name. 

His  chemical  liquid  is  described  as  being  made  ol 
591b.  of  annotto,  reduced  down  by  warm  water,  then 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  let  to  stand  for  a 
week,  or  longer.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  pearl-ash  in  water  is  then  added  to  produce  the 
intended  sliade  »f  colour,  or  other  suitable  articles 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  He  then  adds  to  the 
above  six  pints,  more  or  less,  of  what  he  calls  aqua 
lixivium  caustic,  by  which  he  probably  means  soap 
ley,  and  192  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine.  These  being 
all  mixed  together,  the  mixture  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
closed  vessel. 

He  elaims  his  patent  right  to  the  production  of 
any  liquid  or  solution  of  annotto,  prepared  either  by 
the  above  or  any  other  means  whatever;  and  hence 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  composition  of 
the  nankeen  dye,  which  has  been  so  long  sold  in  the 
shops.  [London  Mechanic's  Journal. 


Preparation  of  kistre.  .Amateur draftsmen 
usually  make  their  chiaro  scoro  drawings  with  In¬ 
dian  ink  or  sepia;  but  professed  painters  employ 
mostly  bistre  for  this  purpose,  which  gives  a  better 
effect  thau  Indian  ink — less  glaring  to  the  eye;  and 
hence  presenting  to  the  accomplished  artist  a  chaster 
effect  than  the  more  violent  contrast  of  direct  black 
and  white. 

Bistre  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  soot  of  chimneys 
under  which  wood  only  is  burned.  The  most  com¬ 
pact  pieces  are  chosen;  and  those  which,  when  bro¬ 
ken,  present  a  close  shining  surface.  These  pieces 
are  broken, ground, and  sifted;  the  powder  is  soaked 
in  clear  warm  water,  and  stirred  repeatedly:  aftei 
some  time,  the  water  is  poured  otf,  by  which  means 
the  soluble  part  of  wood  soot  is  extracted,  which 
would  prevent  the  drying.  If  it  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  more  w.irm  water  is  poured  on  the  ground  wood 
soot;  but  this  is  seldom  done. 

When  the  wood  soot  has  thus  been  cleared  of  all 
its  saline  partulcs,  it  is  again  mixed  with  water  in 
a  deep  vessel,  w  iih  a  cock  at  some  distance  from  the 
bottom.  The  whole  is  stirred,  and  after  the  grosser 
particles  have  settled,  the  cock  is  turned  and  the 
turbid  water  above  it  drawn  off  into  another  vessel, 
where  the  bistre  ettles  by  degrees.  By  repeating 
this  washing  several  times,  the  bistre  is  brought  to  a 
state  of  great  fineness,  and  will  lay  a  smooth  shade 
of  colour.  The  grosser  particles,  which  are  not 
brought  over,  may  be  ground  on  a  stone,  and  again 
washed  over 
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To  use  this  bistre,  it  is  mixed  with  gum  water; 
tor  it  is  only  employed  in  water  colours,  and  not  at 
all  with  oil.  [Ibid. 


Os  THE  CHOICE  OK  STRAW  FOR  EnGI.ISH  LEG¬ 
HORN  PLAIT.  The  straw  of  grain  grown  upon  clay 
soils  is  apt  to  become  spotted  or  discoloured;  and 
seems  to  take  up  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  than 
usual,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  finer  kind  of  plait. 

The  straw  of  grain  grown  upon  sandy  soils  seems 
to  take  up  in  like  manner  a  larger  proportion  of  sili¬ 
ca  or  flint  earth,  and  thus  becomes  harsh,  and  too 
brittle  to  be  plaitted  fine. 

The  straw’  of  grain  grown  upon  chalky  soils,  pos- 
scssesses  both  the  pliancy  and  toughness  necessary 
for  fine  plaiting,  along  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
colour  which  augments  its  beauty.  [Ibid. 


_ CHAHACTER.  _ _ 

PINKERTON  THE  GEOGRAPHER. 

John  Pinkerton,  the  geographer,  who  died  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  Paris,  in,  I  believe, his  70th  year,  w’as 
m  many  respects,  a  very  singular  character.  In 
early  life  he  published  his  Essays  on  the  Goths  and 
t'clts;  and  though  he  figured  afterwards  in  many- 
other  walks  of  literature,  the  prejudices  embalmed 
in  th.it  extraordinary  production  continued  to  the 
end  to  hold  almost  the  undivided  possession  of  his 
mind.  He  seriously,  and  in  good  faith,  believed 
that  the  Irish,  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the 
Welsh,  the  Britons,  and  the  Spanish  Biscayans,  are 
♦he  only  surviving  descendants  of  the  original  popu¬ 
lation  of  Europe,  and  that  in  them,  their  features, 
their  manners,  their  history,  every  philosophic  eye 
may  trace  tho  unimprovable  savage,  the  Celt.  He 
maintained  in  every  company,  that  he  was  ready  to 
drop  his  theory  altogether  the  moment  any  one 
could  point  out  to  him  a  single  person  of  intellectu¬ 
al  eminence  sprung  from  an  unadulterated  line  of 
Celtic  ancestry.  He  used  to  appeal  boldlv  to  the 
History  of  Bulaw  in  particular,  asking  wfiat  one 
great  man  the  Celtic  races  ot  Wales,  Irel.md,  or 
Scotland,  had  yet  contributed  to  the  rolls  of  f.ime  ? 
And,  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  had  studied  family 
genealogies  so  indefatigably,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  knock  him  down  without  preparation.  If 
you  mentioned  Burke,  “  What,”  said  he,  “  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  l)e  Bourg?  Class  that  high  Norman  chival¬ 
ry  with  the  O’s  and  Mac’s?  Show  me  a  great  O,  and 
I  am  done.”  He  delighted  to  prove  that  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  had  never  but  a  few  great  captains — 
such  as  Montrose,  Dundee,  the  first  Duke  of  Argyle 
— and  these  were  all  Goths;  the  two  first  Lowlanders; 
the  l.ist  a  Norman,  a  dc  Campn  bello!  The  aversion 
he  had  for  the  Celtic  name  extended  itself  to  every 
person  and  every  thing  that  had  any  connection 
with  the  Celtic  countries.  He  used  to  shut  his  ears, 
and  screw’  his  absurd  iron  features  into  a  most  dia¬ 
bolical  grin  of  disgust,  w’hcnever  a  bagpipe  sounded; 
and  I  remember  once  meeting  him  at  a  country- 
house  in  Scotland  where  the  lamllord  w’as  at  the 
pains  to  have  a  bed  hung  with  Tartan  curtains  on 
purpose  for  his  reception,  well  knowing  that  some 
explosion  of  his  most  particular  phrensy  would  fol¬ 
low.  Pinkerton  did  not  observe  any  thing  that  night, 
but  he  appeared  in  the  morning  with  a  face  pale  as 
marble  w-ith  ra<;e,  his  little  gray  eyes  lighted  up  with 
the  most  fiery  fervet-like  wrath.  He  said  nothing — 
not  a  word;  but  ordered  a  post  chaise  immediately 
after  breakfast,  end,  stepping  into  it,  growled  out, 
“Good  bye,  sir;  good  bye,  sir.  D — n  your  Tar¬ 
tan!  !”  Pinkerton  was  a  very  little  and  a  very  thin 
old  man,  with  a  very  small,  sharp,  yellow  face,  thick¬ 
ly  studded  with  small-pox  marks,  and  decked  with 
a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  Gibbon  had  patronized 
him  in  his  youth,  and  he  returned  the  service  by  as¬ 
suring  the  people  of  our  gener-ition  that  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall’’  was  really,  in  spite 
of  his  style,  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  di«- 
cernment  As  for  Pinkerton’s  own  style,  it  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  remark  that  it  wui  the  very  worst 
in  the  world — dry,  hard,  and  rigid  as  iron,  w-itli 
here  and  there  a  flourish  of  the  most  exquisite  mixed 
metaphor — as  if  he  had  made  a  compound  mess  of 
flints  and  flummery.  [Kn^liih  paper. 


LEWIS  DE  IIOISSI. 

A  celebrated  French  liram-.-tii  writer.  While  all 
Pariswas  delighted  w’ith  his  performances,  the  poor 


author,  with  his  wife  and  child  was  actually  starving. 
His  works  procured  him  fame,  but  he  wanted  bread. 
Boissi  became  a  prey  to  distres  and  despondency. 
The  shortest  way  to  rid  himself  at  once  from  all  his 
misery  seemed  to  him  to  be  death.  Death  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  saviour  and  a  deliverer, 
and  gained  hii  afl'ection.  His  aflectionato  wife,  who 
w-as  no  less  weary  of  life,  listened  with  participa¬ 
tion,  when  he  declaimed  with  the  warmth  of  poetic 
rapture,  of  deliverance  from  this  earthly  prison,  and 
of  the  smiling  prospect  of  futurity;  and  at  length 
resolved  to  accompanv  him  in  death.  But  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  o{  leaving  her  beloved  son,  five 
years  old,  in  a  world  of  misery  and  sorrow;  it  was 
therefore  agreed  to  take  the  child  with  them  on 
their  passage  into  another  and  better  world.  The 
mode  of  death  which  they  adopted  was  that  of  star¬ 
ving.  They  locked  the  door  and  began  to  fast, 
when  any  one  knocked,  they  fled  trembling  into  the 
corner,  and  were  in  perpetual  dread  lest  their  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  discovered.  Their  little  son,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  to  silence  the  calls  of  nature  by 
artificial  reasons,  whimpering  and  crying,  asked 
for  bread,  but  they  always  found  means  to  quiet 
him.  It  occured  to  one  of  Boissi’s  friends,  that  it 
was  very  extraordinary  !ie  could  never  find  him  at 
home,  and,  at  length,  burst  open  the  door.  He  now 
beheld  his  friend,  with  his  wife  and  son,  lying  on  a 
bed,  pale,  and  emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  utter  a 
sound.  The  parents  lay  still  in  a  perfect  stupor; 
they  never  heard  the  bursting  open  of  the  door,  and 
felt  nothing  of  the  embraces  of  tlieir  agitated  friend. 
Methods  were  token  however,  to  restore  them  to 
health  and  to  the  world.  This  transaction  made  a 
gre'at  noise  in  Paris,  and  at  length  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour.  Boissi’s  deplo- 
r.ible  situation  affected  her.  She  immediately  sent 
him  a  hundred  louis  d’ors,  and  soon  after  procured 
him  the  profitable  place  of  conlrolUur  de  Merevre  de 
France,  with  a  pension  for  his  wife  and  child,  if  they 
outlived  him.  Boi>-si  was  a  member  of  the  French 
A*  idemy,and  died  in  17.5S. 


LORD  BYRON. 

From  speikingof  the  peerage,  says  Sir  Edgerton 
Ilrydges,  it  is  an  easy  digression  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Lord  Byron,  in  his  literary  capacity. 

“  Lord  Byron,  who  had  always  led  a  manly, 
rough  life,  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  some  in¬ 
dignant  impatience  at  the  fastidious  complaints  and 
disgusts  of  occasional  inaccomodations  experienced 
by  the  few  literary  friends  who  visited  him  from 
London,  and  who  were  in  the  liabit  of  daily  luxu¬ 
riating  themselves  at  the  tables  and  draw’ing-rooms 
of  rich  Earls  and  finicial  Dnehesses — in  the  excess 
of  all  the  artificial  habits  of  that  corrupt  and  over¬ 
grown  capital.  Lord  Byron  could  sleep,  wrapped 
in  his  rough  great  coat,  on  the  hard  boards  of  a 
deck,  while  the  wind  and  w-aves  were  roaring  round 
him  on  every  side,  and  could  subsist  on  a  crust  and 
a  glass  of  water.  The  mighty  bard  led  the  life,  as 
he  wrote  the  strains,  of  a  true  poet.  But  I  have  said 
of  him  in  other  places,  as  much  at  least  as  the  pois  - 
oned  public  will  hear.  It  w’ould  be  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  me  that  he  who  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  manners, 
and  artificial  in  his  habits  of  life,  could  write  good 
poetry  It  may  be  said  that  Gray  was  so:  but  with 
liim  it  was  (such  as  it  was,  and  it  was  a  fault) ;  merely 
upon  the  surface :  he  led  an  independent  life  and 
would  never  mix  with  the  silliness  of  fashion.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  great  living  genius,  is  a  man  of 
easy,  careless  manner,  and  takes  life  and  society  as 
it  comes.  Wordsworth  is  a  man  of  ^eat  plainness, 
and  manly  disdain  of  fashionable  life,  and  those 
whom  the  thoughtless  multitude,  with  all  their  clam¬ 
ours  for  equality,  consider  to  be  the  great,  and  as 
such  the  objects  of  envy  and  extorted  respect.  Siin- 
plicitvand  integrity  of  mental  and  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  and  habit  are  among — Wordsworth’scharacteris- 
tics.  All  his  writings  also  are  full  of  profound  and 
anxious  thought.” 


JOHN  BAPTIST  DANTE 
An  excellent  mathematician,  of  an  Italian  family, 
is  memorable  for  having  made  himself  a  pair  of 
wings,  which  so  exactly  fitted  his  body  that  he  could 
fly  with  them.  He  made  the  experiment  several 
times  over  the  lake  Trasimenus,  and  succeeded  so 
w’ell,  that  he  was  stimulated  to  perform  before  the 


whole  city  of  Perugia.  He  directed  hi?  course  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  city  over  the  square,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators;  but  part  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  thd  wings  at  length  giving  way, he  fell  upon 
a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh.  He' flourished  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  about  forty. 


SAIJIMIAGUNDI. 


How  TO  Ri’LE  A  HUSBAND.  Marry  a  man  w’ho 
has  few  relatives,  chiefly  women — they  being  least 
pow’erful.  Try  to  reside  near  your  ow  n  parents,  so 
as  to  run  home  on  every  trifling  occasion  to  complain 
and  add  every  thing  that  may  provoke  their  resent 
ment — the  earlier  after  marriage  the  better, so  as  to 
bring  him  down  in  his  wedding  shoes,  as  the  saying 
is.  If  he  is  a  man  of  good  manners,  he  will  of 
course,  take  it  patiently,  and  contradict  you  no  more 
Thus  having  him  under  management,  compel  him 
to  give  you  all  the  money  he  gets,  and  watch  him 
lest  he  has  kept  back  a  trifle,  as  wives  can  take  best 
eare  of  money.  Be  very  cautious,  if  on  such  occa 
sioiis  he  gives  a  rough  answer,  to  go  immediately  to 
your  father  and  cry  ready  to  break  your  heart:  dc? 
daring  you  have  been  cruelly  beaten ;  then  show 
spots  on  your  arms,  previously  rubbed  with  charcoal, 
as  though  he  pinched  you.  If  you  have  any  female 
neighbors  of  animated  character,  give  them  a  pres 
ent  now  and  then  to  swear  they  heard  your  cries,  and 
saw  him  attempt  to  kill  you  with  a  shovel.  Should 
your  friends  (in  dread  of  supporting  you)  advise  you 
to  make  up,  be  at  peace,  &c.  go  immediately  into  a 
jit,  and  hold  your  breath  till  you  are  black  in  the 
face — if  they  have  any  humanity  in  them  they  will 
fly  to  the  wretch  at  home,  pull  his  hair,  tread  on  his 
toes,  kick  him  behind,  and  if  he  turns  upon  them,  as 
such  a  monster  might  offer  to  do,  run  out,  every 
mother’s  son  of  you  crying  murder! — The  noise 
brings  evidence — so  that  only  lifting  his  hand  is 
enough — all  go  to  the  justice,  though  a  hundred,  and 
bind  him  over  to  the  peace.  This  nabs  him,  and 
this,  should  he  be  wise  enough  to  know’ his  duty,  and 
live  with  you  again,  will  bring  him  completely  into 
your  power,  and  you  may  with  safety  correct  him, 
having  now  completely  tamed  your  husband! 

[Almanac  of  170‘i. 


A  MAN  OK  SENSE.  A  gentleman  in  Pittsfield,  or 
some,  where  aftoiif, being  one  day  in  a  brown  study, 
fell  into  a  very  earnest  conversation  with  himselt 
His  wife  in  the  other  room  hearing  him,  and  having 
a  female  curiosity  to  know  whom  her  other  half  was 
talking  w-ith,  carefully  opened  the  door,  and  finding 
him  entirely  alone,  exclaimed — “  My  dear,  w  hy  do 
you  talk  to  yourself,”  “  Because,”  he  replied,  “  1 
like  to  talk  to  a  man  of  sense.'* 

[Berkshire  American. 


I(;xoR.ANT  NAIVETE.  An  old  officer  had  lost  au 
eye  in  the  wars,  and  supplied  it  with  a  glass  one, 
which  he  always  took  out  when^  he  w-ent  to  bed. 
Bi’ing  at  an  inn,  he  took  out  his  eye  and  gave  it  the 
simple  girl  who  attended,  desiring  her  to  put  it  on 
the  table  The  maid  afterwards  still  waiting  and 
staring.  “What  dost  wait  for!”  said  the  officer 
“  Only  for  the  other  eye,  sir!” 


Prejudice?.  Our  passions  and  prejudices  ever 
mislead  us.  There  is  a  French  bon  trovatto  on  tliis 
topic.  A  curate  and  his  wife  had  heard  that  the 
moon  was  inhabited ;  a  telescope  was  borrowed,  and 
the  lady  had  the  first  peep.  “  I  see,”  said  she,  “  I 
see  tw’o  shades  inclining  towards  each  other;  they 
are,  beyond  doubt,  happy  lovers.’’  “  Poh!”  said  the 
curate,  looking  in  his  turn,  “  these  tw-o  shades  are 
the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral.” 


Abraham  Hoffman,  says  the  quaint  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  relates  out  of  Plato,  that 
Empedocles,  the  philosopher  w-as  present  at  the  cut¬ 
ting  up  of  one  that  dted  for  I.^ce.  His  heart  was 
combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs  dried  up,  inso¬ 
much  that  he  verily  believes  his  soul  was  either  so>l. 
or  roasted,  through  the  vehemency  of  love’s  fin 
Which,  belike,  made  a  modern  writer,  of  amorous 
emblems,  express  love’s  fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over 
the  fire,  and  Cupid  Mowing  the  coals. 
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POP0XiAR  TAXiES.  I 

THE  SPORT  OF  FORTUNE. 

[From  a  true  history— by  Schiller  ] 

Aloys  Von  G - was  the  son  of  a  respectable 

commoner  in  the - ssian  service ;  and  the  germs  of 

liis  promising  genius  had  been  early  unfolded  by  a 
liberal  education.  When  yet  very  young,  but  al¬ 
ready  furnished  with  well  grounded  knowledge,  he 
entered  the  military  service  of  his  sovereign;  and, 
as  a  young  man  of  great  merits  and  still  greater 
hopes,  he  could  not  long  remain  unknown  to  such 

a  prince.  G - was  in  the  full  fire  of  his  youth ;  so 

was  the  prince,  G - was  ardent  and  enterprising ; 

the  prince,  who  was  of  a  similar  temperament,  had  a 
natural  afiection  for  characters  so  constituted.  With 
a  rich  vein  of  wit,  and  a  redundancy  of  knowledge, 

G - had  a  ready  facility  in  given  animation  to 

social  intercourse;  every  circle  in  which  he  mixed, 
he  enlivened  by  an  unfailing  festivity  of  mind;  and 
upon  every  thing  which  chance  brought  before  him, 
he  had  the  art  of  shedding  life  and  fascination. 
Graces  such  as  these,  and  accomplishments  which  he 
possessed  so  eminently  himself,  the  prince  could  not 
want  discernment  to  appreciate  in  another.  Every 

thing  which  G - undertook,  his  very  sports  even, 

^d  an  air  of  grandeur.  Obstacles  could  not 
harm  him;  nor  could  any  failures  triumph  ov^r  his 
perseverance.  The  value  of  such  qualities  was  fur 
ther  enhanced  by  an  attractive  person,  the  perfect  im¬ 
age  of  blooming  health  and  of  gladiatorial  stre  ngth 
— inspirited  by  the  eloquent  play  of  gesture  and  ex¬ 
pression  natunl  to  a  mind  of  restless  activity;  and 
to  these  was  added,  in  look,  walk,  and  deportment, 
a  native  and  unaffected  majesty,  chastened  and  sub¬ 
dued  by  a  noble  modesty.  If  the  prince  had  been 
charmed  by  the  intellectual  attractions  of  his  young 
companion, — by  so  fascinating  an  exterior  his  senses 
were  irresistibly  ravished.  In  a  short  time,  through 
the  combined  influences  of  equal  age  and  sympathy, 
in  taste  and  character,  an  intimacy  was  established 
between  them,  possessing  all  the  strength  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  all  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  the  most 
passionate  love.  With  the  rapidity  of  flight,  did  G 

- pass  from  one  promotion  to  another;  but  these 

external  marks  of  favour  still  halted  in  expression 
far  behind  the  reality  of  his  importance  with  the 
prince.  With  astonishing  speed  did  his  good  fortune 
put  forth  its  blossoms;  for  be,  who  was  its  creator, 
was  also  his  devoted  admirer  and  fervent  friend. 
Not  yet  two-and-twenty  years  old,  he  found  himself 
upon  an  elevation  which  hitherto  bad  been  to  the 
most  fortunate  goal  and  final  consummation  of  their 
career.  But  a  mind  so  active  as  his  could  not  long 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  indolent  vanity ;  nor  content 
itself  with  the  glittering  pomp  of  a  high  station,  the 
substantial  exercise  of  which  be  felt  in  himself  cour¬ 
age  and  abilities  to  conduct.  Whilst  the  prince  was 
flying  after  the  circles  of  pleasure,  the  young  favour¬ 
ite  buried  himself  among  archives  and  books,  and 
dedicated  himself  with  laborious  industry  to  business, 
of  which  at  length  he  became  so  expert  and  perfect 
a  master,  that  every  concern  which  was  of  any  im¬ 
portance  passed  through  his  hands.  From  the  asso¬ 
ciate  of  his  pleasures,  soon  became  the  first  counsel¬ 
lor,  the  prime  minister,  and,  finally,  the  ruler  of  his 
lovereign.  He  disposed  of  all  offices  and  dignities; 
and  all  rewards  were  received  from  his  hands. 

To  this  greatness  G - had  mounted  in  too  early 

youth,  and  by  too  hasty  steps,  to  enjoy  it  with  mode¬ 
ration.  The  eminence,  upon  which  he  beheld  him¬ 
self,  made  his  ambition  dizzy;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  final  object  of  his  wishes  attained,  than  his  mod¬ 
esty  forsooK  him.  The  respectful  submissivencss  of 
manner  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  first  per¬ 
sons  of  tlie  land,  by  those  who  were  raised  so  vastly 
above  him  in  birth,  consequence,  and  fortune,  nay, 
paid  even  as  a  tribute  by  old  men,  to  him  a  youth, — 
all  served  to  intoxicate  his  pride;  and  the  unlimited 
power  of  which  he  had  become  possessed,  soon  drew 
into  light  a  certain  harshness  of  manner,  whicli  at 
^  times  had  been  latent,  as  a  feature  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  which  has  since  continued  with  him  through 
all  varieties  of  fortune.  No  service  was  so  toilsome 
and  so  vast,  which  his  friends  did  net  with  confi¬ 
dence  anjjicipate  at  bis  hands ;  but  his  enemies  might 
well  tremble;  for, as  on  the  one  side  he  pushed  his 
favour  to  extravagant  lengths,  so  on  the  other  did 
he  carry  with  him  a  total  neglect  of  all  moderation 


in  the  prosecution  of  his  vengeance.  The  influence 
of  bis  station  he  employed,  not  so  much  to  enrich 
himself,  as  to  lift  into  fortune  and  notice  a  multi¬ 
tude  who  should  pay  homage  to  him  as  the  creator  of 
their  prosperity;  but  caprice,  and  not  justice,  deter¬ 
mined  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  By  a  haughty  and 
imperious  demeanour,  he  alienated  the  hearts  of 
those  even  he  had  most  obliged,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  converted  ail  his  rivals  and  secret  enviers 
into  so  many  irreconcileable  enemies. 

Amongst  those  who  watched  his  steps  with  eyes 
of  jealousv  and  envy ,and  who  were  silently  preparing 
instruments  for  his  destruction,  was  Joseph  Martin- 
engo,  a  Piedmontese  count,  in  the  prince’s  train, 
whom  G - had  himself  placed  in  his  present  situ¬ 

ation,  as  an  inofietisive  creature  devoted  to  his  inter¬ 
ests,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  his  own  station  about 
the  prince  in  his  hours  of  festal  pleasure — a  station 
which  he  himself  gladly  exchanged  for  one  of  more 
important  business.  Viewing  this  man  as  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  his  own  hands,  that  he  could  at  pleasure 
throw  b.ack  again  into  the  original  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  drawn  him,  he  deemed  himself  assu¬ 
red  of  his  fidelity,  through  fear  no  less  thanjthrough 
gratitude,  and  herein  he  fell  into  the  very  same 
oversight  which  Richelieu  committed  when  he  made 
over  to  Louis  XIII.,  as  a  sort  of  plaything,  the 
young  Le  Grand.  Whilst,  however,  on  the  one 

hand,  G - had  it  not  in  his  power  to  repair  this 

oevrsight  with  the  sagacity  of  Richelieu, he  had,  on 
the  other,  a  far  more  wily  enemy  to  deal  with  than 
he  whom  the  French  minister  found  it  necessary  to 
destroy.  Instead  of  pluming  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  and  letting  his  benefactor  feel  that  he  could 
now  dispense  with  his  assistance,  Martinengo  was 
rather  elaborately  careful  to  maintain  a  show  of  de¬ 
pendency;  and  with  studied  dissimulation,  atlached 
himself  more  and  more  submissively  to  the  author  of 
his  prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  did 
not  omit  to  avail  himself  in  its  fullest  extent  of  the 
opportunity  which  his  office  procured  him  for  being 
continually  about  the  prince’s  person,  and  for  thus 
making  himself  by  degrees  necessary  and  indispen¬ 
sable  to  his  comfort.  Very  shortly,  he  had  read,  and 
knew  by  heart,  the  innermost  mind  of  his  master; 
every  avenue  to  his  confidence  he  had  secretly  dis¬ 
covered;  and  imperceptibly  he  stole  into  his  favour. 
All  those  arts,  which  a  noble  pride,  and  a  natural 
magnanimity  had  taught  the  minister  to  disd.iin, 
were  brought  into  play  by  this  Italian,  who  did  not 
reject  the  most  abject  means  that  could  in  any  way- 
further  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Well 
aware  that  man  no  were  feels  his  want  oi  a  guide  and 
an  assistant  more  powerfully  than  in  the  paths  of 
vice,  and  that  nothing  gives  a  title  to  bolder  famil¬ 
iarities  than  sharing  in  the  knowledge  of  infirmities 
and  degradations  which  have  been  concealed  from 
others, — he  roused  passions  in  the  prince,  which  till 
now  had  slumbered  within  him,  and  then  obtruded 
himself  upon  him  as  a  confidant  and  an  accomplice. 
Ho  hurried  him  into  excess  of  that  sort,  which  can 
least  of  all  endure  witnesses,  and  which  shrink  even 
from  being  made  known  to  others;  and,  by  this 
means,  he  accustomed  the  prince  imperceptiblv  to 
make  him  the  depository  of  mvsteries  from  which 
every  third  person  was  exclude  •  Thus,  at  length, 
he  succeeded  in  founding  his  infamous  schemes  of 
personal  elevation  upon  the  degradation  of  the 
prince;  and,  from  the  very  same  mystery  which  he 
had  adopted,  as  an  essential  instrument  of  success, 
he  drew  this  further  advantage — that  the  heart  of  the 

prince  was  his  own  before  O - had  even  allowed 

himself  to  suspect  that  he  shared  it  with  any  other. 

It  may  appear  matter  of  wonder  that  a  revolution 
so  important  should  escape  the  notice  of  the  lattor. 

But  G - was  too  well  assured  of  his  own  value 

ever  to  think  even  of  such  a  man  as  Martinengo  in 
the  light  of  a  competitor;  and  Martinengo  again 
was  far  too  much  alive  to  his  own  purposes,  and  too 
much  on  his  guard  to  allow  himself,  by  any  indis¬ 
cretion,  to  disturb  hit  enemy  in  this  haughty  state 
of  security.  That,  which  has  caused  thousands  be¬ 
fore  him  to  lose  their  footing  upon  the  slippery 

grouud  of  princely  favour,  did  also  supplant  G - 

— immoderate  self-confidence.  The  secret  intimacy 
between  Martinengo  and  his  master,  gave  him  no 
alarms.  He  readily  made  over  to  this  stranger  a 
privilege,  which,  for  his  oivn  part,  he  heartily  des¬ 
pised,  and  which  had  never  been  tho  object  of  his 
exertions.  Simply,  because  in  that  way  only  he 


could  pave  his  road  to  the  supreme  power,  had  the 
prince’s  friendship  oflered  any  attractions  to  him , 
and  no  aooner  had  the  ladder  lifted  him  to  the  emi 
nence  which  he  coveted,  than  with  perfect  levity,  Le 
suflered  it  to  fall  behind  him. 

Martinengo  was  not  the  man  to  rest  satisfied  with 
a  part  so  subordinate.  At  every  step  which  he  ad 
vanced  in  the  favour  of  his  master,  his  wishes  became 
bolder,  and  his  ambition  began  to  grasp  at  a  more 
substantial  gratifi.oation.  The  artful  and  histrionic 
sort  of  humility,  which  he  had  hitherto  constantly 
maintained  in  the  presence  of  his  patron,  grew  more 
and  more  oppressive  to  him  as  the  increase  of  his 
personal  consequence  roused  his  pride  into  activity 
The  carriage  cf  the  minister  towards  him  not  adapt 
ing  itself  by  any  more  courtly  air  to  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  which  he  was  making  iii  the  prince’s  favour; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  not  seldom  appearing  to  be  p-al- 
pably  direct  to  the  purpose  of  abasing  his  lofty  pre¬ 
tensions,  by  recalling  him  to  a  salutary  recollec 
tion  of  his  origin, — at  length,  this  constrained  and 
discordant  connexion  became  so  irksome  to  him,  tha^ 
he  framed  a  serious  scheme  for  putting  an  end  to  it 
at  once  by  the  destruction  of  his  rival.  This  scheme, 
under  the  most  impenetrable  veil  of  dissimulation, 
he  nursed  into  maturity.  As  yet,  he  durst  not  run 
the  hazard  of  measuring  his  strength  against  that  of 
his  competitor  in  open  combat;  lor  although  the 
early  bloom  had  passed  away  from  the  favour  which 

G - had  once  enjoyed,  yet  had  it  begun  too  early, 

and  had  struck  root  in  the  breast  of  the  young  prince 
too  deeply  to  bo  thus  abruptly  dislodged.  The 
slightest  occurrence  might  restore  it  in  all  its  origi¬ 
nal  strength,  and.  therefore,  Martinengo  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  blow,  which  he  was  meditating  to 

inflict,  must  be  a  mortal  blow.  What  G - might 

have  lost  perhaps  in  the  atfections  of  the  prince,  he 
had  gained  in  bis  respect.  The  more  it  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  the  prince  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  the  less  could  he 
dispense  with  the  sevices  of  a  man,  who,  with  the 
most  conscientious  devotion  and  fidelity,  had  consul¬ 
ted  the  private  interests  of  his  master,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  country;  and  dear  as  G - had  for¬ 

merly  been  to  him  an  the  character  of  friend,  no  less 
important  to  him  was  he  at  this  moment  in  that  of 
minister. 

By  what  sort  of  means  it  was  that  the  Italian  ac¬ 
complished  his  purpose,  has  remained  a  mystery  be- 
twen  ethe  few  on  whom  the  blow  fell,  aud  those  who 
guided  it.  It  is  conjectured,  that  he  laid  before  the 
prince  the  original  draughts  of  a  clandestine  .and 
very  suspicious  correspondence  which  G - is  rep¬ 

resented  as  having  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring 
court;  whether  authentic  or  spurious — is  a  point 
upon  which  opinions  are  divided.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  too  sure  it  is.  that  this  scheme  was  crowned 
with  a  terrible  success.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prince, 

G - appeared  the  blackest  and  most  ungrateful 

traitor,  whose  offences  were  placed  so  far  beyond  all 
colourable  doubt,  that,  without  further  investigation, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  hesitating  to  proceed 
against  him.  In  the  profoundest  secrecy,  the  whole 
affair  was  arranged  between  Martinengo  and  bis 

master;  so  that  G - did  not,  even  from  a  distance, 

perceive  the  storm  which  had  now  gathered  over 
iiis  head.  In  this  ruinous  state  of  security,  he  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  that  dreadful  moment,  at  which,  from 
being  the  object  of  universal  homage,  be  was  des¬ 
tined  to  sink  down  into  that  of  the  uttermost  com¬ 
miseration. 

When  this  decisive  day  appeared,  G - ,  accor¬ 

ding  to  his  custom,  visited  the  parade  of  guard. 
From  the  rank  of  ensign,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
years,  he  had  been  pushed  forward  to  that  of  colo¬ 
nel;  and  even  this  rank  was  but  a  more  modest  name 
for  the  station  of  prime  minister,  which,  in  fact,  he 
was  then  filling,  and  which  raised  him  above  the 
native  dignitaries  of  the  land.  The  parade  was  the 
usual  stage  on  which  the  incense  of  universal  hom* 
age  was  oflered  up  to  his  pride,  and  where,  in  one 
little  hour,  be  cloyed  that  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
for  which  he  suflered  toil  and  privation  the  whole 
day  through.  Here  it  was,  that  those  who  were 
most  illustrious  for  rank,  approached  him  with 
reverential  timidity  ;  and  those  who  were  with¬ 
out  assurances  of  his  favourable  dispositions  to¬ 
wards  them,  not  without  trembling;  here  even  the 
prince,  if  he  ever  happened  to  be  present,  found 
himself  neglected  by  the  side  of  hU  vizier;  inas- 
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much  t9  it  wai  far  more  dangerous  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  last,  than  it  could  be  serviceable  to 
have  the  other  for  a  friend.  Just  this  place,  and  no 
other  it  was,  where  heretefore  he  bad  been  worship¬ 
ped  as  a  god,  that  was  now  chosen  for  the  dreadful 
theatre  of  his  humiliation. 

Lightly,  and  with  a  careless  step,  he  entered  the 
well-Known  circle,  that,  anticipating  no  more  than 
liimself  what  was  to  happen,— on  this  day,  as  on  all 
the  former,  opened  before  him  respectfully,  awaiting 
his  commands.  Short  was  the  interval  which  elap¬ 
sed,  before  there  appeared,  with  two  adjutants  in 
attendance,  Martinengo;  no  longer'  the  supple, 
cringing,  smiling  courtier,  but  insulent,  and  with  a 
peasant’s  arrogance,  like  a  footman  suddenly  become 
a  gentleman;  with  a  determined  step  of  defiance  he 

strides  up  to  G - ;  and,  facing  him  with  his  head 

covered,  he  demands  his  sword  in  the  prince’s  name. 
With  a  look  of  silent  consternation  the  sword  issur 
rendered  to  him;  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  he 
inclines  the  point  to  the  ground;  with  a  single  step 
splits  it  in  two,  and  throws  the  fragments  at  the  feet 

of  G - .  At  this  appointed  signal  the  two  adjutants 

proceed  to  lay  hands  upon  him;  one  busies  himself 
in  cutting  away  from  his  breast  the  cross  of  his  or¬ 
der;  the  other  in  stripping  oflT  both  his  cpaulctts, 
together  with  the  facing  of  his  .uniform,  and  in 
tearing  out  of  his  hat  the  badge  and  plume  of  feath¬ 
ers.  Throughout  this  appalling  operation,  which  is 
all  conducted  with  incredible  speed,  from  the  whole 
assembly  of  above  five  hundred  persons,  who  were 
standing  closely  around,  not  a  sound — not  a  single 
respiration  is  to  be  heard.  With  pallid  faces,  hearts 
throbbing,  and  petrified  with  death-like  horror, 
stands  the  dismayed  multitude  in  a  circle  about 

G - ;  who,  during  the  confounding  disarray  of 

his  person — a  rare  spectacle  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
wonderful — has  in  a  moment  lived  through  all  the 
feelings  that  can  be  experienced  on  the  scaffold. 
Thousands  there  arc,  who,  in  his  situation,  would 
have  been  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground  by  the 
first  shock ;  but  his  robust  structure  of  nerves,  and 
his  firmness  of  spirit,  bare  up  against  this  dreadful 
trial,  and  enabled  him  to  drink  up  its  horrors  to  the 
last  drop. 

(Conclufion  nrxt  werk.) 
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ELEANOR  OF  GUIENNE. 

A  pilgrim  from  Amans  armed  Europe  against 
.Vsia.  The  Christians,  excited  by  him,  undertook 
to  drive  away  the  Mahometans  from  the  Holy  Land. 
Piety  suggested  the  project,  but  prudence  directed 
not  Its  execution.  The  chiefs,  forgetful  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  design,  only  thought  of  making  conquests,  and 
their  undisciplined  soldiers,  of  pillage  and  massa¬ 
cre.  They  who  proved  successful  became  objects  of 
hatred  and  jealousy  to  the  rest.  The  Christians,  on 
account  of  their  imprudence  and  divisions,  afforded 
the  Mahometans  the  facility  of  recovering  Pales¬ 
tine.  At  length, finding  theroselvcsthreatened  with 
entire  ruin,  they  solicited  succor  from  Europe;  St. 
Bernard  preached  another  crusade.  Louis  le  Jeune, 
King  of  France,  and  many  more,  after  the  example 
of  the  king,  assumed  the  cross.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  St.  ^rnard,  who  had  provided  the  immense 
quantity  of  crosses,  one  day,  as  he  was  preaching  at 
Vazelai,  in  Burgundy,  distributed  such  a  number, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  cut  more  out  of  his  own 
gown,  without  even  then  having  sufficient.  He 
next  passed  into  Germany,  and  persuaded  the  Em¬ 
peror  Conrad  HI.  also  to  assume  the  cross. 

The  princes  began  their  march,  and  had  myriads 
of  followers.  A  distaff  and  spindle  were  sent  to  those 
who  refused  to  fight  the  enemies  of  religion.  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  either  through  partiality  or  decorum, 
wished  to  follow  herhusband.  Louis  of  F'rance  reach¬ 
ed  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1 1 47, 
where  Manual  Commene,  the  Greek  Emperor,  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  a  magnificence  due  wo  his  rank.  He 
next  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  routed  an  army  of 
Mussulmen  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander ;  but  he  divi¬ 
ded  his  forces,  was  beat  and  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Antioch,  of  which  Raimond,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  was 
sovereign  at  the  time. 

The  queen  of  France,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
a  Turk,  turned  Christian,  and  resided  at  the  court  of 
Raimond,  entreated  Louis  to  continue  at  Antioch, 
to  recruit  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  war.  The 
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more  she  saw  of  Saladin,  the  more  she  became  ena¬ 
moured.  Unable  on  the  one  hand,  to  check  her 
passion;  aware,  on  the  other,  that  her  rank  imposed 
too  much  respect  on  the  young  Turk  for  him  to 
presume  making  a  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
she  might  have  inspired  him  with,  she  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  him  such  advances  as  would  remove 
his  timidity.  At  length,  Saladin  understood  her 
meaning,  and  the  completely  gained  her  end. 

While  Eleanor  was  thus  alleviating  the  ennui  of 
a  tedious  and  unsuccessful  journey,  she  dreaded  re¬ 
turning  to  F'rance,  whither  her  paramour  could  not 
follow  her.  In  order  to  delay  her  departure,  she 
would  listen  to  her  uncle  Raimond,  who  felt  for  her 
something  more  than  friendship.  Raimond,  actua¬ 
ted  by  his  passion,  several  times  detained  Louis,  who 
wished  to  depart;  but  at  last  this  monarch,  grown 
.sensible  his  presence  in  F'rance  was  to  his  interest, 
returned,  in  spite  of  Raimond’s  solicitations;  and 
the  queen  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  her  lover  to 
her  duty,  and  to  part  with  him.  Eleanor,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  precaution,  had  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  conduct  from  every  observer.  Some  cour¬ 
tiers  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  reveal  to  Louis  that 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  known.  The  prince, 
feeling  himself  degraded,  caused  his  marriage  to  be 
annulled,  under  the  pretence  of  relationship,  and 
restored  her  portion,  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
was  not  able  to  retain. 

Henry  II.  King  of  England,  less  delicate  than 
Louis,  thought  there  was  no  disgrace  to  become  the 
husband  of  a  princess  who  had  tor  her  portion  Gui¬ 
enne  and  Languedoc;  and  be  married  Eleanor.  By 
this  means,  he  found  himself  to  be  master  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Normandy,  Maioe,  Anjou,  Tourine,  Langue¬ 
doc,  and  Guienne.  Excited  by  his  wife,  and  em¬ 
boldened  by  his  power,  he  waged  war  against  Louis. 
His  successors,  after  his  example,  were  almost  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  the  kings  of  France.  Who 
could  have  thought  that  the  amours  of  a  young  Turk 
residing  at  Antioch,  would  occasion  a  million  of 
F'  rcnch  and  English  to  be  mo  wed  do  wn  by  the  sword  ? 


Dress.  Tailors  and  mantua-makers  are  the  in- 
dispensables  of  life.  Dress  being  of  the  earliest  ne¬ 
cessity  and  of  universal  demand,  the  principles  of 
the  science  must  have  been  embued  in  the  mind  by 
nature,  and  have  embraced  the  whole  understanding. 
Whether  to  conceal  or  to  display;  whether  to  in- 
tiaaidate  or  to  allure,  dreas  ia  the  universal  expedient. 
Modes  of  thought,  modes  of  feeling,  modes  of  charac¬ 
ter,  modes  of  rank,  and  modes  of  power,  arc  only 
modes  of  dress.  It  reveals,  by  occular  syllogisms, 
whatever  you  wi^b  to  know  or  to  communicate  to 
one  another.  It  marks,  with  unfailing  accuracy, 
your  standing  in  society,  and  your  particular  pur¬ 
suits.  Dress  a  man  in  drab,  for  instance,  he  la  a 
quaker;  dress  him  in  black,  and  he  is  a  cler^man; 
give  him  a  short  jacket  and  he  is  a  sailor ;  quill  boots 
over  his  knees,  and  he  is  a  soldier;  give  him  a  wig 
and  he  is  a  judge;  a  garter  and  he  is  a  nobleman; 
put  on  two  epaulets,  and  be  is  a  general ;  dress  his 
head  in  a  turban,  and  be  is  a  Turk;  give  him  a  black 
own,  and  be  is  a  barrister;  a  purple  and  he  is  a 
ing.  If  he  swear  with  his  hat  on,  he  is  a  Hebrew; 
if  he  swear  with  his  hat  off,  be  is  a  Christian;  if  his 
garments  abound,  he  is  a  Mussulman;  if  they  be  de¬ 
ficient,  he  is  a  Highlander. 

Sacred  history  attests  the  importance  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  garment.  Hercules  was  destroyed  by  a  psison- 
ous  piece  of  linen;  and  Antony,  the  artful  orator, 
when  influencing  the  Romans  to  vengeance,  pointed 
to  the  bloody  clothes  of  C^sar.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  double  death  of  Desdemona  and  Othello;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  revolution  in  Cyprus,  effected  by  an 
Egyptian  pocket  handkerchief,  such  as  is  now  call¬ 
ed  a  zephyr. 

I  The  technicals  of  dress  are  engrafted  on  every 

f  iirsuit,  and  embraced  in  every  science.  Dress  the 
ine,  says  the  adjutant;  dress  the  sallad,  says  the 
epicure;  dress  his  jacket,  cries  the  overseer.  A 
lawyer  is  nothing  without  a  suit;  a  courtier  is  noth¬ 
ing  without  address;  and  any  man  will  be  wronged 
if  he  cannot  get  redress.  Will  they  not  suit,  Misa! 
aska  the  dapper  shop  boy,  as  he  hands  a  pretty  girl 
a  pair  of  gloves;  and  the  printer  of  a  newspaper  calls 
on  his  customers  to  patronize  its  ne  w  dress. 

So  wo  have  the  habit  of  speaking,  the  habit  of 
writing,  &c.;  the  terms  of  dress  lieiiig  of  universal 
use  and  application.  [CAarteston  Courier. 


Ho.xor  among  thieves.  That  there  is  some¬ 
times  honor  among  thieves,  is  proved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstance:  A  lady  walking  across  some  fields, 
observed  two  very  suspicious  fellows,  who  seemed 
watching  an  opportunity  of  robbing  her,  as  they 
took  the  same  road  with  herself,  and  kept  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  her.  Her  alarm  was  increased 
by  observing  a  fellow,  with  a  similar  appearance  in 
the  path-way  at  a  distance;  biit  as  the  case  did  not 
admit  of  hesitation,  she  beckoned  him  to  stop,  and 
addressed  him  with  an  air  of  confidence;  “  Sir,  you 
look  like  a  gentleman;  I  don’t  like  the  appearance 
of  those  fellows  behind  us,  I  think  they  intend  to  rob 
me;  will  you  protect  me?”  Madam,  replied  the  man, 
I  will  attend  you  until  you  are  out  of  danger.  You 
will  see  when  I  wave  my  handkerchief,  the  two  men 
who  have  alarmed  you  will  sheer  oil'.  They  are  my 
companions,  and  we  intended  to  rob  you;  but  when 
confidence  is  reposed  in  me,  I  am  not  scoundrel 
enough  to  betray  it.  He  attended  her  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  her  own  bouse,  where  she  offered 
him  a  guinea  as  a  reward  for  his  protection;  but  he 
refused  it,  adding,  he  had  more  honor  left,  than  to 
sink  his  character  to  the  level  of  a  lareyer's.  Let 
the  black-robe  gentry  take  fees — I  am  above  it. 


Choice  of  a  prime  minister — an  allego¬ 
ry.  Death,  the  King  of  terrors,  was  determined  to 
choose  a  prime  minister,  and  his  pale  courtiers,  the 
ghastly  train  of  diseases,  were  all  summoned  to  at- 
attend.  When  each  preferred  his  claim  to  the  honor 
of  this  illustrious  office.  Fever  urged  the  numbers 
he  destroyed;  cold  palsy  set  forth  his  pretensions 
by  shaking  all  his  limbs.  Gout  hobbled  up,  and  al¬ 
leged  bis  great  power  in  racking  every  joint;  and 
Asthma’s  inability  to  speak,  was  a  strong  though  si¬ 
lent  argument  in  favour  of  his  claim.  Stone  and 
cholic  pleaded  their  violence;  plague,  his  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  destruction;  and  consumption, thougn  slow, 
insisted  that  he  was  sure.  In  the  midst  of  this  con¬ 
tention,  the  court  was  disturbed  with  the  noise  of 
music,  dancing,  feasting,  and  revelry;  when  imme¬ 
diately  entered  a  lady,  with  a  bold  lascivious  air, 
and  a  flushed  jovial  countenance;  she  was  attended 
on  one  hand  by  a  troop  of  cooks  and  bachanals; 
and  on  the  other,  by  a  train  of  wanton  youths  and 
damsels,  who  danced  half  naked  to  the  softest  mu¬ 
sical  instruments:  her  name  was  lutemperance. 
She  waved  her  hand,  and  thus  addressed  the  crowd 
of  diseases:  gis'e  way  ye  sickly  band  of  pretenders, 
nor  dare  to  vie  with  my  superior  merits  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  monarch;  ami  not  your  parent?  The 
author  of  your  being?  Do  ye  not  derive  your  power 
of  shortening  human  life  almost  wholly  from  me? 
Who  then  so  fit  as  myself  for  this  important  office? 
The  grisly  monarch  grinned  a  smile  of  approbation, 
placed  her  at  his  right  hand,  and  she  immediatelj 
became  his  prime  favorite  and  principal  minister. 

The  Imperial  Canal.  The  Imperial  Canal  of 
China  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
It  extends  from  north  to  south,  500  or  6<W  miles  in 
length  .cutting  the  great  rivers  nearly  at  right  angle* . 
Like  the  other  canals  of  China,  it  is  not  constructed 
on  the  same  scientific  principles  as  those  of  Europe , 
nor  composed,  like  them,  of  standing  water,  fed  by 
reservoirs,  elevated  and  lowered  by  locks.  It  is 
formed  merely  by  turning  aside  the  caurse  of  a  riv¬ 
er,  and  conducting  its  waters,  by  an  artificial  chan¬ 
nel,  till  they  join  those  of  another  river,  from  the 
other  side  of  which  the  other  line  is  continued. 
The  want  of  locks  obliges  the  Chinese  to  conduct 
the  canal,  by  asirinding  line  around  the  different  el¬ 
evations  which  are  encountered  in  its  course. 

In  maiw  places  the  channel  is  out  to  the  depth  of 
60  or  70  feet  below  the  surface,  in  otht  r  places,  em¬ 
bankments  are  constructed  along  swamps  and  lakes, 
often  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country;  so  that  a  body  of  water,  200  feet  wide,  is 
seen  rolling  along,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  cities  on 
its  banks. 


Influence  opexkrcise  and  diet,  etc.  osi 
respiration.  It  has  been  found  that  the  quantity 
of  air  deteriorated  by  respiration  in  a  given  time, 
will  vary  with  the  degree  of  exertion  made  by  the 
animal  confined  in  it. 

Thus  Lavoisier  states,  that  a  man,  under  ordmary 
circumstances,  consumes  about  1300  ox  1400  cubic 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 
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inches  of  oxygen  in  an  hour  ;  but  that  if  he  be  en-, 
gaged  in  violent,  exercise  (as  in  raising  weights)  the 
consumption  may  rise  to  upwards  of  .lOiX)  inches  in 
that  time. 

The  practical  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this 
fact  is  obvious,  namely,  that  when  it  is  an  object  to 
economise  the  oxygen  of  the  air,w’e  should  remain 
tranquil.  It  was  accordingly  observed  in  the  btack- 
hoU  at  Calcutta,  that  those  who  were  quiet  and  or¬ 
derly  suffered  the  least.  And  in  like  nianner  it  has 
been  affirmed,  that  a  person  who  falls  into  the  water 
iii  a  state  of  syncope  w'ill  remain  a  much  longer  time 
submerged  w'lth  impunity  than  one  who  is  in  a  con- 
dition  to  exert  his  muscular  energies. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  by  respiration 
appears  moreover  to  be  inlluenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  diet.  ' 

Thus  Mr.  Spaulding,  the  celebrated  diver,  found 
that  he  consumed  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air 
contained  in  his  diving-bell  in  amucli  shorter  time 
when  he  used  a  diet  of  animal  food,  tlian  when  he 
used  one  of  vegetables;  and  therefore  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  when  profess¬ 
ionally  employed.  The  same  effect  was  observed 
by  him  to  follow  the  use  of  fermented  liquors;  and 
therefore  on  these  occas.'fions  he  in  like  manner 
drank  nothing  but  water.  . 

The  consumption  of  oxygen  during  re.spiration 
seems  also  to  be  inlluenced  by  the  state  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  with  respect  to  fulness  or  emptiness.  Sec.  Thus 
it  appears  to  be  at  its  maximum  while  the  process  of 
digestion  is  going  on,  and  at  its  minium  perhaps  in 
the  morning,  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  unem¬ 
ployed — a  fact  well  known,  in  some  of  its  consequen¬ 
ces  at  least,  to  the  Indian  pearl  diver,  who  always 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  food  for  many  hours  be¬ 
fore  their  descent  into  water. 

From  these  remarks,  independent  even  of  more 
particular  observation,  the  physician  may  gather 
how  necessary  it  is  to  regulate  strictly  the  diet  and 
regimen  of  the  patient  in  all  cases  where  the  pul¬ 
monary  organs  are  morbidly  affected. 

Ports’  Medical  Chemistry. 
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ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  3.  1836. 

Mr.  Reynolds  lectured  on  Captain  Symmes’ 
theory  of  the  earth  and  its  planets,  to  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  and  respectable  audience  in  the  Academy  last 
evening,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention 
and  much  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Reynolds  rea¬ 
sons  from  facts;  his  manner  of  delivery  is  plain,  and 
free  from  affectation;  and  we  freely  say,  that  the 
proofs  he  linked  together  in  his  “  plain,  unvarnished 
tale,"’  created  in  our  minds  a  doubt  whether  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  advocates  is  fraught  witli  so  much 
absurdity  as  prejudice  has  heaped  upon  its  shoulders. 
He  proposes  to  lecture  on  this  evening  and  Monday 
evening.  It  will  at  least  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
scientific  speculators  to  honour  him  with  their  at¬ 
tendance. 

MASONC  CERKMONY. 

A  splendid  Jilasonic  ceremony  took  place  near 
Reading,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  May,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  first  corner  stone  of  lock  No.  0,  on  the 
Miami  canal.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  La¬ 
fayette  Lodge  No.  bl,  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Morgan  Neville,  W.  M.  of  Lafayette 
Lodge,  who  officiated  as  Leputy  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  and  Knights  Templar 
were  present,  among  whom  were  Br.*NIaj.  Gen.  E. 
r.  Gaines,  and  suite,  and  His  Excellency  Jeremiah 
Mcri^'.v,  Governor  of  the  state.  A  scroll,  contain¬ 
ing  an  inscription,  together  with  the  names  rt  the 
several  persons  who  assisted  in  the  cen  monies  of'ihe 
day,  w...  cu  posited  in  a  bottle  which  was,  en 
Corked  and  d,  and  placed  under  the  stone  in  a 
plac.  ,  p  ,1  'ts:.  eption.  After  which,  says 

"  Principal  Architect,  Bro¬ 


ther  t'-yre,  presented  the  working  tools  to  the  De¬ 
puty  '^Irand  Master,  Morgan  Neville,  who  applied 
the  plumb,  square,  and  level  to  the  work,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  ‘  well  formed,  true  and  trusty.’ — 
The  vessels  containing  the  corn  wine  and  oil,  were 
next  handed  to  the  Wardens,  Krothers  Foster  and 
Graham,  and  then  presented  to  the  Right  Worship¬ 
ful  I).  G.  M.  who  poured  a  portion  of  each  upon  the 
w’ork,  invoking  the  usual  blessing.  Proclamation 
was  made  and  the  Grand  Honors  given.  The  Mas- 
te,r  of  Ceremonies,  Brother  James,  then  placed  the 
working  tools  in  the  hands  of  R.  W.  I).  G.  M.  Mor¬ 
gan  Neville,  who  presented  them  to  the  Principal 
Architect,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  care  and  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  work.  The  Deputy  Grand 
Master  at  the  same  time,  made  a  short  address  to  the 
Architect,  iii  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  “  piety, 
skill  and  industry  of  the  great  Masonic  martyr,  and 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  undertaking  in  which  they  were  employed, 
would  redound  as  much  to  the  honor  of  those  imiue- 
di.itely  engaged  in  it,  as  to  the  benefit  of  society  and 
to  the  glory  of  the  state  of  Ohio.” 

The  ceremonies  were  then  closed.  The  procession 
again  formed,  and  was  conducted  to  a  place  prepared 
for  their  accommodation,  where  an  excellent  oration 
was  delivered  by  brother  Joseph  S.  Benham,  distin¬ 
guished  for  beauty  of  diction,  style,  happy  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  patriotic  sentiment  After  which,  the  com¬ 
pany  sat  down  to  a  table  ISO  fiet  in  length,  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  collation  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  contractors,  which  reflected  much  credit  to 
their  taste.  Then  the  brethren  retired  to  the  church, 
where  the  lodge  was  closed;  when  the  members  re¬ 
tired  to  their  several  homes,  in  harmony  and  peace, 
well  satisfied  vvith  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

LITERARY 

An  interesting  volume  has  Just  been  republished 
in  New-York,  by  the  Messrs.  Carvill,  and  Bliss  and 
White,  called  .Six  Months  in  the  IVesl  Indies.  It  be- 
belongs  (says  the  Statesman)  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  thousand  and  one  “diaries,”  and  “  journals,’' 
and  “sketches,”  of  sentimental  and  educated  travel¬ 
lers,  of  which  the  press  has  been  so  fruitful  since  the 
days  of  Sterne. 

A  second  edition  of  Morse’s  Travellers'  Guide,  or 
Pocket  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Stales,  has  lately 
been  published  with  corrections  and  additions. 

The  work  which  Buonaparte  wrote  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  for  the  Academy  of  Lyons,  and  w'hich  is 
often  referred  to  in  the  memorial  from  St.  Helena, 
has  just  been  published  in  Paris. 

A  work,  to  be  called  Sandoval,  or  the  Freemason, 
by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Don  Etebau,  is  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  publication.  It  is  said  to  turn  chiefly 
on  the  extraordinary  events  in  Spain  for  some  years 
past,  in  which  the'author  himself,  a  Spaniard,  has 
been  intimately  connected.  The  interest  with 
which  the  work  is  looked  for,  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  personages  who  figure  as  princi¬ 
pal  characters,  will  be  found  king  Ferdinand,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Generals  Freyre,  Morillo, 
Mina,  Lacy,  Barrutel,  Riego,  &c.  Hic. 

A  volume,  under  the  title  of  “  Sheridania,"  inten¬ 
ded  to  comprise  all  that  is  most'interesting  and  pi¬ 
quant  about  the  late  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  is 
announced  for  publication. 

Bordieu,  the  composer  of  a  newjopera,  called  La 
Dome  Blanclw,  which  has  met  with  much  success  in 
Paris,  is  declared  in  the  French  journals  to  be  equal 
to  Rossini,  his  music  being  as  fine  as  the  best  of  the 
It  .liaii  school. 

Among  the  numi-rous  works  which  have  lately  is¬ 
sued  from  the  British' press,  are  the  fullowung: — 


“  The  Literary  and  Political  life  of  Sir  Philip 
F  rancis,”  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  attracted 
much  public  attention. 

The  Life  of  the  tragic  Heroine,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
written  by  the  author  of  “  The  Life  of  Mr.  Kem 
ble;”  combining  a  history  of  the  stage  from  the  time 
of  Garrick,  and  including  original  anecdotes  of  the 
most  eminent  actors  who  have  adorned  the  profes 
sion,  from  the  earliest  period  until  now. 

A  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings. 

I'he  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds,  the 
dramatist,  written  by  himself,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  por 
trait. 

The  True  History  of  the  State  Prisoner,  common¬ 
ly  called  ‘  The  Iron  Mask,’  extracted  from  the  docu 
incuts  in  the  French  Archives.  By  the  Hon.  George 
Agar  Ellis. 

THE  GREEKS. 

By  the  latest  accounts,  the  fate  of  Missolonghi  is 
still  uncertain,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  to  doubt 
its  capture.  The  Paris  papers  state  upon  authority 
from  Corfu,  as  late  as  the  25th  and  2(ith  March,  that 
the  garrison  still  held  out,  in  defiance  of  the  T urkish 
power;  and  Lord  Liverpool  has  said  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  history  of  the  fall  ol 
Missolonghi,  as  given  in  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  an  English  colonel,  could  not  be  true,  as  it  re 
presented  it  to  have  fallen  at  a  time  when  it  certain¬ 
ly  had  not  fallen.  Tliere  is  much  difficulty  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  conflicting  accounts,  in  conse(juence 
of  the  confusion  of  dates,  between  thene/.^lyleand 
old;  the  Corfu  dates  being  after  the  na.v,  and  the 
Greek  after  the  old.  From  the  several  statements 
received,  the  contest  is  in  favour  of  the  Turks;  but 
from  the  confasion  of  accounts,  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  men  can  do,  who  are  struggling  for  free¬ 
dom,  there  is  foundation  for  much  liope,  that  the 
fortress  of  Missolonghi  has  yet  sustained  itselt 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

A  letter  received  in  London,  cl-ites  that  the  court 
of  St.  Cloud  has  prohibited  an  open  contribution  foi 
the  Greeks,  because,  as  M.  Villele  declares,  England. 
France,  and  Austria,  nave  determined  on  dictating 
to  Turkey  an  arrangement  with  tlieece.;  m  event 
scarcely  probable,  yet  earnestly  to  be  wished  for. 
Private  donations  are  made  to  a  v«.ry  Imcrai  extent 
by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  France ,  among  the  most 
conspicuoas  of  which  may  be  classed  the  concert 
given  at  Vauxhall  on  the  22d  April,  the  receipts  al 
which  are  estimated  at  upwards  24,0U0  francs;  the 
managers  refusing  to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
the  concert  rooms,  and  several  of  the  performers  re¬ 
solving  to  pay  for  their  places;  a  free  benefit,  which, 
if  generously  followed  by  other  establishments  of  the 
kind,  might  go  far  in  giving  relief,  or  assist  material 
ly  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  that  oppressed  na 
tion. 

Among  the  various  speculations  for  the  relief  of 
Greece,  and  to  procure  a  leader  for  its  government, 
we  have  seen  none  more  novel  than  the  hints  con¬ 
tained  in  the  extract  below,  urging  a  resurrection 
of  some  branch  of  the  family  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  article  is  taken  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Liverpool  Courier. 

“  The  affairs  of  Greece  are  going  on  languidly  on 
both  sides.  Neither  arc  the  Turks  making  much 
progress,  nor  the  Greeks  losing  much  ground  Their 
great  evils  continue — the  In  nsions  of  theii  chiefs; 
and|for  this  reason  they  w  uld  derive  advaniagc  from 
the  friendly  interferenc*  of  the  Christ i..n  powers 
They  want  a  head,  for  the  confederation  of  repub- 
lic.s  IS  an  Utopian  scheme.  Th  it  head  can  scarcely 
be  furnished  by  themselves,  for  tnc  chiefs  are  jeal¬ 
ous  and  hateful  of  each  other.  A  foreign  prince 
would  be  more  likely  to  command  respect,  and  a 
prince  (not  as  some  have  suggested, an  English  Earl, 
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however  much  respected  he  may  be  in  Greece)  he 
ought  to  be,  to  acquire  that  influence,  unless  a  pri¬ 
vate  person  eould  be  found  in  whose  favour  some¬ 
thing  like  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  throne  ef  Greece 
could  be  made  out.  We  think  that  unlikely.  Is  the 
line  of  the  Constantines  extinct.  They  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  Italy  upon  the  wreck  of  the  fortunes  of  their 
family.  Some  may  be  found  there.  One  brunch 
settled  in  England,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  monumental  inscription,  (which  may  be  seen  to 
this  d,ay  in  the  church  at  Llandulph,  in  Cornwall,) 
copied  from  Briton's  Antiquities  o  f  Cornwall. 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thedo  e  Paleologus,  of 
Pesaro.in  Italye,  descended  from  the  imperyall  lyne 
of  ye  last  Cliristian  Emperors  of  Greece,  being  the 
sonne  of  Cainilio,  the  sonne  of  Prosper,  the  sonne 
of  Theodore,  the  sonne  of  John,  ye  sonne  of  Tho¬ 
mas,  yc  second  brother  to  Connstantine  P.ileologus 
yt  raygned  in  Constantinople  until  subflewed  by  the 
Turks,  who  married  with  Mary  the  daughter  of 
William  Balls  of  Hadlye  in  Souffolke,  Gent,  and 
had  issue  o  children — Theodora,  John,  Fe.rdinando, 
Maria,  and  Doorthtj,  and  dep’ted  this  life  atClyton 
the  'Jlst  of  January,  1<)36.* 

“  Above  the  inscription  is  the  imperial  eajjle ;  and, 
m  the  register  at  Llandulph,  which  is  very  imperfect 
.ibout  that  time  is  an  entry  of  one  of  his  family, 
buried  in  the  year  1674.  In  the  register  of  Hadlcigli, 
the  Balls  at  the  period  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous. 

“  If  the  male  branches  of  this  illustrious  family 
are  extinct,  yet,  probably,  in  the  female  line,  a  le¬ 
gitimate  descendant  may  be  found  among  ourselves; 
and  England,  which  sent  fur  Constantine  to  assume 
the  Imperial  purple,  may  send  for  another  Constan¬ 
tine  to  re-establish  the  fallen  throne  of  the  Greeks. 
The  inquiry,  at  least,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
into  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  the  Constantine  family, 
is  worth  pursuing.” 


THEATRE. 

Mrs.  Hughes  took  her  benefit  on  Monday  evening 
last,  in  the  character  of  Bianca,  in  Millman’s  trage¬ 
dy  called  Fazio.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  a  minute  idea  of  this  lady’s  acting  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  never  saw  any  that  sur¬ 
passed  it.  Fazio,  though  a  poetical  production  of 
much  merit,  possesses  but  little  interesting  stage  in¬ 
cident;  and  as  the  characters,  excepting  Bianca, 
were  but  poorly  dealt  with,  the  satisfaction  derived 
arose  chielly  from  Mrs.  Hughes’ superior  delineation. 
The  audience  was  “  fair  and  fashionable.” 

The  following  incident  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  night  of  the  *27th  March,  at  Palaraos,  a 
little  town  in  Spain,  near  the  sea:  “  Forty-five  ves¬ 
sels  of  did’erent  sizes,  were  signaled  as  of!' the  coast. 
The  people  ran  to  arms.  A  thousand  men  went  to 
repel  the  enemy.  It  was  thought  the  people  on 
board  the  ships  had  landed  and  formed  on  the  shore. 
A  firing  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  till  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  was  found  that  the  supposed  enemy 
consisted  of  but  a  range  of  bushes.  Tlie  ships,  how¬ 
ever,  were  still  in  sight,  but  they  proved  to  be  only 
merchant  vessels.’ 

The  influenza  which  recently  hung  upon  us  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  has  been  visiting  our  brother 
typos  .at  the  south.  The  Pensacola  paper  announces 
its  arrival  there,  and  an  Alabama  paper,  says  that 
•‘the  influenza  prevents  the  appearance  of  any  ori¬ 
ginal  matter  in  that  paper.”  A  southern  editor  re¬ 
marks  that  the  disease  has  aiwavs  been  supposed  to 
possess  a  singular  character,  and  to  exhibit  extraor¬ 
dinary  diagnostics. 

New  Theatke  ano  Circus.  Mr.  Gates,  a 
young  man  of  considerable  talent,  who  has  appeared 
with  credit  in  several  dramas,  and  given  much  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  fun  as  clown  in  the  ring, 
takes  a  benefit  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Gates  is  a 
native  of  this  city,  and  as  this  is  his  first  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Albanians,  it  is  hoped  that  be 
may  be  greeted  with  a  bumper. 


CO.TVJl>rU ''TflATlO^S. 


FOITRTEEN  PRUDENTIAL  MAXIMS, 
Written  by  George  Buchanan,  the  famou 
Scotch  Historian  and  Poet,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil. 
King  James,  the  sixth  of  Scotland  and  first  of  En¬ 
gland;  found  in  the  King’s  Strong  Box  after  hi^ 
death. 

I. 

Give  God,  thv  great  Creator,  homage  due; 

Consider  well  thy  business,  then  pursue; 

Converse  with  honest  men,  let  those  be  dear; 

Let  self-conceitedness  in  nought  appear. 

II. 

I'o  others’  judgement  due  regard  be  shown; 

Be  ever  modest  to  defend  thy  own: 

Who  speaks  to  thee,  thou  with  attention  hear; 

Nor  study  how  to  make  thy  wit  appear. 

III. 

Talk  that  to  each  which  each  best  underslands; 

Thy  tongue  pronouncing  what  thy  heart  commends: 
Think  ere  you  promise,  but  disdain  to  evade. 

By  subtle  arts,  thy  promises  when  made. 

IV'. 

Let  s;>eech  obligingly,  gently,  sweetly  fall; 

And  in  your  looks  at  least  be  kind  to  all: 

Let  your  whole  air  be  disengaged  and  free. 

Vet  not  to  invite  familiarity. 

V. 

Give  none  by  hasty  judgment  cause  to  grieve; 

Love  without  interest,  withoat  fear  forgive; 
Respect,  but  never  fawn  upon  the  great; 

Avoid  contention — Friendship  cultivate. 

VI. 

Aim  not  to  make  a  friend  his  thought  reveal; 

With  seeming  openness  thine  own  conceal; 

Lend  readily,  if  lending  you  propose — 

He  doubly  gives  who  gracefully  bedows. 

VII. 

Well  weigh  your  talents  for  the  part  you  play; 
Avoid  extremes  and  mark  the  middle  way: 

Let  proper  objects  never  want  an  ear; 

Excuse  mistakes,  in  friendship  be  sincere. 

VIII. 

From  peevish  thoughts  thy  cheerful  mind  defend; 
Nor  in  rash  words  discharge  them  on  thy  friend: 
Speak  peace  where  discord  reigns,  assuage  the  dood. 
And  for  revenge  persist  in  doing  good. 

IX. 

Reprove  with  gentleness,  with  truth  commend; 
Laugh  at  a  jest,  but  laugh  not  without  end: 

To  each  man’s  calling,  just  respect  be  shewn; 

Never  criticise  to  make  thy  learning  known. 

X. 

Do  favours  privately,  if  you  upbraid. 

Or  publish  first  the  obligations  p.aid; 

Prevent  petitions  when  you  see  distress; 

Nor  let  your  manner  make  the  gift  the  less. 

XI. 

If  anger  kindles,  check  the  impetuous  flame; 

Nor  let  thy  tongue  traduce  an  absent  name: 

Let  not  ingratitude  your  honour  stain; 

Play  for  diversion,  but  dispise  the  gain. 

XII. 

Scorn  to  deceive,  think  much,  but  little  speak; 
Preserve  what  is  given,  for  the  givers  sake; 

Forgive  your  debtor,  equal  pleasure  flows 
To  him  who  mercy  finds  and  him  who  shows. 

XIII. 

Be  envy  banished  from  hy  generous  heart; 

Blab  not  the  secrets  which  thy  friends  impart' 

In  speaking  of  thyself  nor  praise  nor  blame. 

And  dread  to  be  a  slave  to  common  fame. 

XIV. 

Upon  thy  bended  knees,  each  morn  and  night. 

Lift  up  thy  heart  and  mind  to  God  aright; 

Nor  let  derision  move  thy  fixed  design. 

To  make  the  glorious  God  of  mercy  thine. 


“HIS-MjlLia  AJ.,. 

Ju.-t  as  our  paper  was  going  :o  press  tr,-i  biack 
and  midn.ght  thing,  y’clept  The  Mxrotcopo,  was 
put  into  our  hands.  It  with  feclii.,,s  of  regret  th.t 
we  dirty  our  fingers  by  handling  so  filthy  a  subject; 
but  as  we  can  respect  sacred  things  without  fearing 
the  Ijeoil,  we  shall  give  him  his  due. 

ftv’ Th.it  the  nominal  editor  of  The  Microscope 
possesses  all  the  requisite-  for  a  vile  and  scandalous 
LIB FLLEB,  every  member  of  the  community 
knows,  from  his  unsparing  malignity  to  both  the 
living  and  t!u  dead.  “  //i«  insinuations  against''  our 
“  respe'tobilify  iri//,  therefore,  he  duly  appreciated 
here."  The  story  which  he  has  this  day  connected 
with  our  names,  is  one  with  which  his  ”  bought  and 
sold"  brain  has  ever  been  perfectly  familiar,  and  the 
same  imputations  have  been  thrown  out  at  every 
person  and  every  character,  w  hether  high  or  low, 
dead  or  alive,  at  which  his  haggard  wits  could  aim 
a  blow.  In  this  instance  we  have  met  the  common 
fate.  It  this  good-natured  and  high-minded  tousin, 
vho  is  universally  acknowledge  1  to  be  so  prolifi 
in  all  kinds  of  personal  abuse,  wishes  a  new  object 
at  which  to  aim  some  of  his  falsehoods,  we  advise  him 
to  demur  awhile  before  he  pursues  the  bent  of  his 
this  day’s  inclination,  or  he  may  rue  the  day  when 
he  first  fingered  the  ducats. 

IVe  plead  guilty  t  >  the  charge  of  having  been 
ihe  inventor  and  original  publisher  of  The  Micros¬ 
cope:  for  we  believed  then  as  we  believe  now,  that 
satire,  when  properly  used,  is  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  cause  of  virtue.  We  are  sorry  that  we  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  deliver  the  shafts  into  so  palsied 
a  grasp  as  we  did  when  we  left  the  establishment; 
but  smooth-faced  hypocrisy  will  sometimes  get  the 
upper  hand  of  a  well-meaning  and  unsuspecting  in¬ 
dividual;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  sufferer 
should  warn  his  fellow-citizens  that  there  is  a  sheer¬ 
faced  rascal,  a  wolf,  dressed  in  sheep's  clothing, 
aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of  the  community. 
By-the-bye,  we  have  some  unsettled  accounts  with 
that  establishment;  but  doubtless  Mr.  Galpin  consi¬ 
ders  it  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  his  gentlemanly 
conduct,  to  let  his  account  with  us  rem.  in  unliqui¬ 
dated  for  four  or  five  years  notwithstanding  our  en¬ 
deavours  to  the  contrary.  But  he  says  he  owns  no¬ 
thing — that’s  a  good  one,  Charley — stick  to  that,  and, 
if  we  dont  dun  you,  our  debt  will  be  out-lawed  be¬ 
fore  long.  Prithee,  Mr.  Sensibility,  is  this  a  bodily 
defect?  If  so,  we  cry  you  mercy. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  it 
is  our  intention  to  trouble  them  with  a  weekly  no¬ 
tice  of  this  i/en/tr  i/i  firs,  as  we  are  sure  that  that, 
hitched  to  a  few  lobby  scrapes,  would  well  nigh 
make  him  froth  a  little.  Are  these  more  bodily  de¬ 
fects,  Charley?  Truly  you  have  crouched  behind 
a  shield  at  which  we  never  meant  to  aim  a  blow. 


Malabar  maxims.  The  following  moral  max¬ 
ims  of  the  Malabars  are  give  in  a  native  work ;  Spend 
no  day  without  ofl'ering  prayers  to  God;  having 
nothing  to  do  with  witch-ciaff;  go  not  where  you 
have  no  invitation;  ridicule  not  the  absent;  shew 
not  your  back  to  the  enemy;  contend  not  with  the 
poor;  abuse  not  any  without  a  cause,  criticise  not 
the  faults  of  others;  satarize  not  a  virtuous  woman, 
contemn  not  the  divinely  inspired  sages;  treat  not 
the  learned  contemptuously;  carry  no  talei  of  de¬ 
traction;  become  not  security  for  another;  have  no 
intercourse  with  gamblers;  reside  not  where  there 
is  no  temple;  utter  not  a  Re, though  death  be  near; 
never  regard  your  enemy  as  a  friend;  associate  not 
with  mountebanks;  second  not  a  new  custom;  travel 
not  by  a  solitary  route. 


Till:  i:bt’KiTom-,  or,  masonic  and  miscellaneous  album. 
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POETRY.  _ 

TIIE  L.VST  PAKTINC 

There  ii  afime  when  the  joul  i« 

And  the  heart  has  more  than  its  wonted  feeling ; 

When  the  eve  doth  lose  the  lustre  it  had. 

And  the  tear  doth  flow,  in  silence  stealii.g; 

Tnere  is  a  time  to  the  pure  mind  given. 

To  wander  from  earth  and  fix  on  heaven. 

There  ii  a  moment — ’tis  when  we  stand 
Beside  the  couch,  and  watch  the  pillow 
Of  one  we  love,  and  grasp  the  hwd, 

That  toon  must  rest  beneath  the  willow — 

There  is  a  moment — we  fain  woidd  rise , 

And  follow  the  loved  one  to  the  skies . 

I  have  seen  old  age  in  its  last  decav, 

By  the  winds  of  eighty  winters  wasted; 

I  hava  seen  gay  youth  in  the  bloom  of  M.ay, 

With  all  its  brightest  prospects  blasted; 

And  1  have  felt  within  me  then, 

A  wish  to  forsake  the  abodes  of  men- 

'We  stood  a  circle  of  mourning  friends, 

For  the  loss  of  a  dear  fond  parent  weeping; 

She  smiles — it  is  over — the  spirit  ascends. 

But  the  smile  remains,  on  her  pale  check  sleeping; 

Till  the  ties  of  life  shall  part  forever, 

1  cannot  forget  that  moment— never 

The  sun  had  gone  to  his  ocean  bed. 

And  the  winds  in  their  island  caves  were  re;>osing; 

All  was  tranquil  round  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead, 

When  twilight  came  over — yet  scarcely  disclosing, 

A  star  to  tne  eye— save  the  bright  star  of  even, 

That  shone  to  direct  the  departed  to  Heaven* 

There  is  a  moment — 'tis  when  we  stand 
Beside  the  couch,  and  watch  the  pillow 
Uf  one  we  love,  and  grasp  the  hand. 

That  soon  must  rest  beneath  the  willow — 

There  is  a  moment,  we  fain  would  rise. 

And  follow  the  loved  one  to  the  skies.  [  IP'or-  Mag. 

Oh  1st  me  die  in  roy  primal  day. 

While  roy  morning  sun  with* brightness  shines. 

Ere  the  cold  world  chase  my  j<n’s  away, 

Ere  the  blushing  flower  of  file  declines. 

Oh  let  me  die  while  life  is  young. 

While  feeling  lives  and  the  passions  play — 

While  the  bounding  heart  to  love  is  strung. 

And  affection  warms  in  fancy’s  ray. 

Oh  let  me  die  while  joy  is  bright. 

Ere  the  blissful  hours  of  youth  are  flown: 

While  the  soul  is  pure  and  the  heart  is  light. 

And  sin  and  grief  are  all  unknown. 

Oh  let  me  die  before  the  woe, 

The  loneliness  of  age  shall  come ; 

While  youth  and  hope  stiil  brightly  glow, 

Then  soffly  make  my  early  tomb. 

Methinks  that  1  could  calmly  rest. 

If  flowers  bloomed  above  my  head — 

JVIcthinks  if  grief  ne'er  sered  my  breast, 

’Twere  sweet  to  sleep  in  my  grassy  bed 

And  there  will  come,  they  say,  a  chill, 

A  deadning  chill  upon  the  heart, 

'When  its  early  throbs  of  joy  are  still. 

And  the  light  of  youth  and  hope  depart. 

Then  let  me  die  in  my  primal  day. 

While  my  morning  sun  with  brightness  shines, 

Ere  the  cold  world  cliase  my  jiws  away, 

Ere  the  blushing  flower  of  life  declines. 

.V.  Y-  JM.  Gaz.]  IlINDA. 


Mt  love  is  a  lady  of  gentle  line, 

Tow'rds  some  like  the  cedar  bending, 
Tow’rds  me  she  flies — like  a  shape  divine 
From  heaven  to  earth  descending. 

Her  very  look  is  life  to  me. 

Her  smile  like  the  clear  moon  rising. 
And  her  kiss  is  as  sweet  as  the  honied  bee. 
And  more  and  more  enticing. 

Mild  is  my  love  as  the  summer  air. 

And  her  cheek  (her  eyes  half  closing) 
TCow  rests  on  her  full-blown  bosom  fair, 
Like  languor  on  Eove  reposing. 


They  tell  me  that  on  Egypt’s  shore, 
There  lives  an  Asp,  whose  bite  is  more 
Destroctite,  than  the  life-pulse  gore, 
When  gnshing  from  the  channeled  pore; 
But  envy’s  ayes  more  deadly  roll; 

It  bites  the  l>My  and  the  soul. 

They  tell  me  of  the  Siroc  air, 

That  sweeps  the  desert  lone  and  bare, 
<)f  ev’ry  living  form,  tho’  fair. 

To  breathe  it  none  will  ever  dare; 

But  envy’s  ia  a  deadlier  breath; 

It  withers  life  and  pi-eys  on  de-atb- 

They  tell  me  of  the  Upas’  wave. 

That  he  who  drinks  will  find  a  grave : 

Ere  he  can  utter,  save,  O  save. 

The  spirit  IcnTes  its  earthly  cave; 


But  ah!  the  drop  that  souls  hath  wrung, 

Flows  from  the  scorpion  envy’s  tongue 
They  tell  me  that  Hyenas  bowl, 

And'in  the  silent  graveyard  prowl. 

And  o’er  the  human  carcase  growl, 
tVhen  night  puts  ou  her  sadte  cowl. 

But  envy  o'er  the  soul  doth  rave, 

.\nd  dances  on  its  victim’s  grave. 

Del.  Gaz  MILFORD  BARD. 

ONE  HOUR  WITH  THF.E' 

Song,  from  fYoodttoek. 
svya  BV  UNO  chihles  to  Alice 
One  hour  with  thee! — when  earliest  d..y 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey, 

Ob,  what  can  irame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care, 

New  grielis,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 

.\nd  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  1 

One  hour  with  thee 

One  hour  with  thee!— when  burning  June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon; 

What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain. 

His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain; 

And  more  than  cave  or  shelt’ring  bough, 

Cool  feverish  blood,  and  throbbing  brow  1 
One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee! — when  suit  is  set, 

O,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labours  of  the  day; 

The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away; 

The  increasing  wants  and  lessening  gains, 

I'be  master’s  pride  who  scorned  my  pains'! 

One  hour  with  thee. 

POETICAL  SKETCHE-S  OF  SOCIETY. 


Belhnour-  Oh!  for  God’s  sake,  madam,  lead  roe  where  I 
I  may  lie  down  quickly,  for  I’m  afraid  1  shall  have  a  fit ! 

Lelitta-  Bless  me!  what  fitl 

Belhnour.  Oh!  a  nervous  fit — 1  feel  the  svmptoms. 

CoNaHEV£*s  Old  Bachelor. 

I  Small-pux,  scarlet-fever,  consumption, 

Have  each  passed  their  public  degi  ees ; 

I  But  now,  with  unwonted  presumption. 

Comes  forth  a  more  danng  disease; 

!  Is  a  lady’s  health  shattered  by  rakingl 

A  saints  with  His  rigid  reservesl 
Their  friends,  fact  for  fiction  forsaking, 

;  Cry  out,  “  They’ve  got  delicate  nerves.” 

Mr.  Jacobs,  the  Bermondsev  tailor. 

Has  laid  by  his  goose  on  the  s’lelf^ 

And  gone,  liKe  a  goose  or  a  smior. 

To  squander  at  Margate  bis  pelt 

Mrs.  Gibbs,  a  round-shouldered  old  woman, 

Whose  bai'k  is  a  cluster  of  curves. 

Has  coached  it  to  Cheltenham;  for  no  man 
Can  cure  her,  she  cries  of  the  nerves. 

Mr.  Hobson  has  «ut  all  his  cheeses. 

And  his  lady  has  cut  her  Bohea, 

And  when  witn  the  asthma  she  wheezes, 

I  She  swears  ’tis  the  innocent  tea. 

Old  Grump,  the  rich  factor  at  Brighton, 

From  Sugar  to  sentiment  swerves. 

Convinced  that  the  shop  has  a  spite  on 
His  dreadfully  delicate  nerves. 

T’other  day  I  walked  into  my  kitchrn. 

Where,  fixed  in  a  chair  at  his  ease, 

Bat  my  footman,  his  fancy  bewitching, 

With  “  Uuchaii  on  Nervous  Disease 

I  roused  him,  and  cried  out,  “  How  now  sir! 

Go,  buy  me  an  ounce  of  preserves” — 

He  replied,  “  1  cant,  teeing  as  how,  sir, 

I’ve  got  such  susceptible  nerves.” 

Mv  cook  has  given  me  warning. 

Because,  the  declares  with  a  whine, 

1  wake  her  at  eight  in  the  morning, 

And  slumber  myself  until  nine. 

E'en  Martha,  my  scullion,  too,  enrse  her! 

With  visage  like  virjuice,  obteVves, 

She  must  quit  me— for  why!  she  growt  Vfor$er 
Thau  ever  with  delicate  nerves. 

'Tit  thus  that  we  fool  one  another. 

While  time  fools  us  all  in  return; 

We’re  infants,  and  Fashion’s  our  mother. 

Our  queen  from  the  womb  to  the  nni  — 

T'other  day  'twas  a  popular  frolic 
I'o  die  of  Wcst-lndian  conservet ; 

Then  we  fancied  bile,  liver,  and  cholic; 

And  now  the  task  runt  upon  nerves. 

IIa.t  a  lady  in  company  sung  illl 
A  dandy  got  corns  oh  his  toes! 

A  spinster  jumped  into  a  dunghill,  ' 

Fnm  two  pair  of  stiurs,  on  her  note! 

Has  tome  wag  the  sage  public  enlightened 
With  the  tiqsel  of  verbiage  that  serves 
For  the  pure  air  of  wh!  Don’t  be  frightened, 

’Tit  only  a  touch  of  the  nervei. 

Conceive  an  old  Indian  of  fifty. 

In  bulk  not  unlike  the  prize  ox, 


Broad  ahouldered,  thick-headed,  and  thrifty. 

And  tough  as  the  Cardigau  Rocks; 

Conreive  him  a  martyr  to  bile,  sir, 

(That  child  of  Calcutta  conserves,) 

Tucking  on  like  n  tiger  the  while,  sir. 

He  mves  at  hit  d^icate  nerves. 

This  frenzy  has  touched  oar  Hustar.s,  tii, 

They’re  nervous  in  all  that  they  do; 

And  what  is  far  worse,  even  our  tars,  sir, 

Are  waxing  susceptible,  too. 

John  Bull  has  become  a  John  Donkey, 

And  spite  of  his  usual  reserves. 

Sits  chattering  at  home  like  a  monkey — 

So  much  for  the  triumph  of  nerves!! 

O  ye  doctors,  destructioii  whose  trade  is* 

Ye  Czsars  in  all  but  your  fees! 

Who  coffin  whole  legions  of  ladies. 

And  men,  too,  whenever  yon  please — 

Revive  the  good  time  of  the  liver, 

Gire  dropsy  the  turn  it  deserves. 

Or  bring  in  some  new  fashioned  shiver — 

But — curse  all  susceptible  nerve.i!  [l/nid.  Lit.  Gaz 

STANZA 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 

And  the  blue  vales  athousand  Joys  rerall; 

See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  inl^t  steals! 

Oh,  fly! — yet  stir  not!  speak  not!  lest  it  fall* 

Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  baie, 

And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there- 

OAUSM-O  OF  OOMNUMIOATZOirS. 

NEXT  KEGITLAU  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 

Teiuple  Royal  Arch  (jhapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

Temple  laidge, 
liietitble  Lodige, 

VVadsworth  Chapter, 
Rensselaer  Ijodgc, 

Westerlo  I’ayette  Lodge, 
Hiram  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

\poUo  Chapter, 

.\pollo  lanlgp, 

St.  (Jeorge’s  Ixidge, 

La  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 
iludsnii  Lodge, 

Solon  Lotige,  | 

'Joxsackie  Chapter, 

■Vrk  I.odge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Calskill  I./odge, 

Konie  Ctiimter, 

Dansville  KoyaJ  .Arch  Chapter, 
Daiisville  Ixidge, 

.\uhum  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, 


Albany, 

Albany, 

.Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Reiisselaerville, 

Kensselaerville, 

Westerlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Trry, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Rome, 

Dansvillc  village, 
Dansville  village, 
Auburn, 
Watertown, 
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